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: Now’s the Time to Make or Revise Your Will, Page 16 








See How ‘Simple 
to Make Lovely Flowers! 


Right at home you can make gorgeous roses, 

icate sweet peas, flami PP more 
than 60 varieties of flowers. Make them for 
decoration, for favors, for gifts, to sell. Den- 
tiison has a new plan by which you learn 
quickly tocreate them of colorful crepe paper. 


F R E E ! Instructions and 


Sample Materials 


So that you may prove to your own complete 
satisfaction how easily you can make flowers 
by this new method, we will send you abso- 
lutely free instructions and sample materials 
for making roses. Send the coupon below. 





62 E. til. 
lam interested in your new method of making 
Crepe Paper Flowers. se send me free sample 


instructions and materials for making Roses. 















Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose Mec for each. 


a--. Crepe Paper Costumes 

~«--Table Decorations 

«~--Decorating Halls and Booths ....W 

---- Complete Home Course in Crape Pager Flower M. 
... Party Magarine (200) 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retail Rawileigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit, Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required, We 











supply ng—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. S year-round. Low- 
est prices..Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Ra Methods the most busi- 
ness. People only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 

















Dept. L-is MEMPHIS, TENN 





_but you say it is a potato. 


uy e a 24 
Pee iehs “ato = pa ts. 


I See By the Ads. 


WAS goin’ to print the names of ever- 

body that wrote me a letter about my 
pieces in the paper but it don’t look like 
I can ever get a place for them. The 
editor did put one 
little dab of names 
in but that wasn’t a 
starter. There's hun- 
dreds of them. I ex- 
pect more than a 
thousand of them. If 
I can't get the names 
of my friends print- 
ed Ill just let the 
ads alone awhile and 
print some of the 
fine letters. I rekcon 
I'll have to show the 
editor what folks thinks of my pieces and 
then maybee he’ll do what I want him to. 
Suppose we start in with these letters 
right now. MHere’s the first one. It 
says :— 

“I cannot get along well without the infor- 
mation that I get from The Progressive 
Farmer and its editors.” 

T. L. Lacy, Gregory, Arkansas. 


Shucks, I thought there was something 
in there about my pieces. Don't pay no 
attention to that one. I'll let you read 
another one. I know it will be better. 
Let’s see what this one says :— 

Leatherwood, Virginia 
December 7, 1928 











BILL CASPER 


Dear Uncle Bill:— 


Farmer 


My daddy takes The Progressive 
and I use to think that the pieces in the 
farm paper wasn’t nothing, but since Bill 


has begun to put his pieces in it I never saw 
a paper improve so in all of my life. 

Hambone is sure good but Bill beats it. 
I never saw a piece I enjoyed more than I 
do Bill's. 

I will close, Bill. 

P. §S. Bill, I bet you and Hambone has a 


time Christmas. 
Your friend, A Reader. 


Now that’s more like it, ain’t it? That's 
a fine letter ain’t it? I hope the editor 
sees that about how much my pieces im- 
proved the paper. I thought that myself 
but it didn’t seem just right to tell him 
so. Sonny, I want to thank you for sayin’ 
that. I hope Santy Claus filled your 
stockin’s plum full to the top. This letter 
was. so good I reckon we better read 
some more. Here’s another one :— 


Denton, Texas 
December 10, 1928 
Dear Uncle Bill: 

I see an ad in this paper which says “Makes 
life sweeter.”” Maybe it would be a good plan 
to take a bottle yourself, and get Aunt Mar- 
thy to take one. Look at the picture in that 
ad. and decide if you want to try it. 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. R. L. Hardin. 


Sister Hardin, I’m glad 
you like my. pieces so Woe-oe-oe-up ! 
What’s that she said? What’s that she 
wants me to take? Somethin’ that makes 
life sweeter ? Why should I be takin’ any- 
thing like that? Outside of havin’ to 
straighten Marthy out once in awhile I 
don't reckon I ever spoke a cross word 
to a human bein’ in my life. And I didn’t 
know a fellow was to blame if he talked 
to his wife like he wanted to, that is pro- 
vided she don't throw too staight. I 
ain't never knowed a woman that was so 
all fired careful how she talked to her 
old man. Sister, if that stuff you write 
about will soften a woman's tongue please 
send me the ad. I sure will get a bottle 
for Marthy. Also please ask your old 
man to write and tell me how many bot- 
tles he had to give you and if he put it 
in your coffee or what. 

If that’s the kind of letters the women 
is goin’ to write, let’s try some from the 
men. Here’s one from a man :— 


Thank you 





Whitehead, N. C. 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 

I like to read your pieces in The ‘Progres- 
sive Farmer. I always turn to them first. 
I feel disappointed when I do not find them. 
I noticed the picture you had in the last 
issue. It.is a fine one. It looks like a duck 
You must have 


a new kind of potatoes to grow tke that. 
They would be good toys for the kids to play 
with besides to eat. I would like to have 
some of the seed of that potate-duck. 
Yours. truly, 
T. A. Edwards, 


Brother Edwards I’m proud to hear 
from the men folks. Men just naturally 
don’t know how to say sharp things and 
if they did they are too good mannered 
to say them. I’m proud you seen that 
about the duck, but I ain’t got the potato. 
If I did it would be roast duck before 
bed time. Did you ever roast potatoes in 
the ashes on a cold day? And did you 
ever split ‘em up and roast the slices on 
red hot coals? Ain't they fine. Brother 
Edwards I sure wish I had that duck. If 
I did and could keep it from rottin’, I'd 
bed it owt in March and send you a few 
feathers along come plantin’ time. Write 
again Brother Edwards, I’m always proud 
to hear from you. 

These letters is all so good I reckon 
we'll just have to keep on readin’ them. 
Here’s another :— 


Loris, South Carolina 
December 1, 1928. 
Dear Bill:— 

I just stopped and thought I would write 
you telling how much we all enjoy your 
pieces in The Progressive Farmer. Now 
Uncle Bill your pieces are worth more to me 
than this whole paper is. 

The other day someone asked me why we 
didn’t stop taking this paper and guess what 
I told them. Well here it is: I said, although 
we were “pore” as a “wrake” just as long 
as we could scramble up enough money we 
sure weren’t going to do without secing 
Uncle Bill and his pieces in print and she 
just laughed and made fun of me but I don’t 
care as long as I can see Uncle Bill. 

Hope Marthy has her finery by mow and 
enjoying it much and you have your under- 
wear too, 

Hoping to see this in print. Yours truly, 

Lessie Heniford. 





? Lessie? Is that a man’s 
name or a woman’s? Now how'm I go- 
ing to get around that? Oh, I know. 
Neighbor, I sure am proud to hear you 
say that about -takin’ the paper. That 
get’s under the editor’s hide better than 
most anything. Now I bet I get a chance 
to print some names in this paper when 
he reads your letter. 

That reminds me I seen a piece in this 
paper abouf a crossmark where your 
name was put on the paper meanin’ you 
wouldn’t get it no more. It was right 
funny, I thought all the time it said 
crossword. I reckon that was because 
I've got so use to crosswords durin’ 30 
years of married life. Anyhow I couldn't 
make it out until Marthy looked and seen 
what it was and jerked me up about it. I 
thought I was goin’ to get my head took 
off about just a honest mistake. Anyhow 
neighbor, I hope you and all the rest of 
my friends likes my pieces so well you 
won't never let one of them crossmarks 
they tell about stop your paper from 
comin’ to you. 

Yes, we had enough money left after 
settlin’ up to get Marthy some of that 
finery but when she found out I wanted 
to buy me the new underwear she got 
busy and patched up the old so the wind 
don’t blow through it like it did. 

Hopin’ you can do most of your work 
these cold days on the side of the barn 
next to the sun, Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Brother 


Editor’s Note.—Here are a few more of 
the many names of people who have writ- 
ten Bill about his stories. Others will 
appear as space is available. 


Thos. M. Walker, Columbia County, Arkan- 
sas. 

O. M. Yeary, Lee County, Virginia. 

W. R. Lee, Candler County, Georgia. 

John H. Davies, Lonoke County, Arkansas. 

Bill Calhoun, Scott County, Virginia. 

W. E. Stone, Lauderdale County, Alabama. 

C. B. Kirkley, Darlington County, South 
Carolina. 

J. Ranch, Union, Texas. 

Jemes Crow. 

G. W. Bedinger, Texas. 

A Clod Hopper, Loudoun County, Virginia. 
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How many people you know end thei 

colds with Bayer Aspirin! How ofteq 
you've heard of its quick relief of sore 
throat and tonsilitis. No wonder mil 
lions use it to conquer colds, neuralgia,y 
rheumatism; and the aches and pains” 
that go with them. The wonder is that 
anyone still worries through a _ winter 
without these tablets! Friends have told? 


you Bayer Aspirin is marvelous; doc- 
tors have declared it has no effect on® 
All drugstores. 


the heart. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac< 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Jor Sprains and Bruises | 


A nssorsine reduces thickened,” 
‘swollen tissues,soft curbs, filled tendons, — 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not bijster, remove hair or lay up horse.f 








hook 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Worse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone: has net reappeared. 








for years with great enccess.” 





MAKE MONEY 
= for yourself 














TO ADVERTIS 
in jthe columns 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


IT PAY 


$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse Ny 


Er 


Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine B- 


‘a yer ee 
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What Farm Women Want to Know 


About Home Making and Social and Personal Prodlems 


SY RANGE peel grated into powder and dried is 
“4 excellent flavoring for pudding and cakes, Mrs. 

Ester. You can make other homemade flavorings 
> but they are not as satisfactory as those you buy. 


’ Tests for Cotton and Linen 

% There are a great many chem- 
ical tests for linen and cotton 
but some of the simpler ones are 
these: Cotton tears easier than lin- 
en and witha dull, thick sound, the 
edges curling up. Linen tears with 
smooth edges and a low sound. 
Linen when rubbed with a damp 
cloth remains smooth but cotton 
roughens. A moistened finger tip 
put under linen shows more quick- 
ly than cotton. 


| A Marmalade Tea Cake 

- A delicious marmalade tea cake, Mrs. L. B. S., is 

© made as follows: 1 cup sugar, % cup butter, 2 eggs, 3 
/cups flour, % teaspoon salt, %4 téaspoon soda, 44 cup 

) orange marmalade. Mix in the order given., Drop by 

) teaspoons on greased tins about two inches apart and 

= bake until brown. Remove from pans as soon as taken 

© from oven. 

A Leap Year Proposal 

* Fred S. went to a Leap Year party and a very sweet 
irl proposed to him. He is worried about whether he 
should accept or reject, even though he thinks that he 
might have proposed himself in time. My advice to you, 
' Fred, is to take her while the getting is good if you 
Pwant her. It goes against the grain for 

bany man ‘to have a girl propose to him 

Ebut you will have the satisfaction, Fred, 

Hof knowing that she loved you or she 

S would not have chosen you. Why not 

tell the young lady that you will take 

"her proposition under consideration and 

Mthen after thinking it over you can 

P write her a nice little note which will 

© be much more saving to your feelings 

ethan to see her direct. If you are one 

sof those men who are better satisfied to 

Sdo ‘Se whole thing yourself, just laugh 

it oft as a joke and keep away from the 

pyoung ludy. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


A Coarse-grained Cake 

|. The trouble with your recipe, I think, 
Mrs. West, is that your fat was too hot 
‘when added to the cake mixture. Fat 
"should be soft and warm but not hot. 
When it is hot the cake is tough and 
Coarse-grained. 


‘Egg Whites Come Out 
» “I never can boil eggs because the 
yhites will come out and get in the 
Water,” says Carolina’s daughter. Boil- 
eggs is about the easiest form of 
“ooking, unless it is boiling water. It 
lay be that the eggs are cold storage 
ones. In that case, pierce the tip of 
nthe eggshell with a fine needle to allosv 
egg to expand and be very careful 
bout lowering the eggs into the water 
With a spoon. Another thing, put some 
Salt in the water and if they should crack 
t will help keep the white from leaking. 





pblorful Fires 
' Ella Mae has always lived in the city 
Where there are no fireplaces. She says 
Mhat she has seen fires with beautiful 
“Land green lights in them and they 
ave out a delightful fragrance. I think, 
Ella Mae, that your friends have dried 
iftwood to burn. The mineral salts 
: the sea water. give thea red and blue 





By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


flames. You can sometimes get sea salt at the 10-cent 
stores to throw on the fire to get the beautiful colors. 
You get the fragrance from certain woods but pine 
cones and dried orange, lemon, and grapefruit peelings 
give a delightful aromatic flare. 


Keeping the Rugs on the Floor 

Bearskin and muleskin rugs are all the carpets that 
Mrs. LeGare owns but they insist on turning up at the 
extremities. You are very fortunate, Mrs. LeGare, to 
have such beautiful rugs. They would cost a great 
deal if you had to buy them. There are two ways in 
which you can keep these on the floor. One is to line 
the whole rug with whatever you can get in the way 
of felt or homespun and take little flat bags of shot 
and sew to the tip of each peak in the rug. The other 
way is to underline the rug with a heavy wire and to 
bend it flat to the floor. 
Baby Boots 

Yes, baby boots are expensive, Mrs. Shaw. Since 
you have to choose between coarse, heavy-soled ones or 
homemade ones I suggest that you take the latter. Make 
them from any soft chamois or leather, felt, or quilted 
thicknesses of silk. Be sure to make them at least 4 
of an inch too long, as baby’s foot quickly grows to the 
shoes. Lace rather than tie them around the ankles. 


Ironing Blanket 
Wanted: the cheapest good material for an ironing 


blanket. Mrs. Farmer, there are many materials soft 
and thick to make splendid ironing blankets, but if you 
want the cheapest, there is nothing any better than 
several thicknesses of newspaper covered with regular 
ironing blanket or the edge of an old worn blanket. 
Cover this with a piece of cotton or double thickness 
of stretched cheesecloth. The advantage of newspaper 
is that when the puffiness in it dies out it costs noth- 
ing to replace. 

To Decorate Your Cake. 

A fancy pink icing is wanted for a cocoanut cake by 
Mary Snow for her party. Suppose you take part of 
the cocoanut you were going to use for your icing, 
Mary, and put it in a saucer of deep pink. This can be 
made by dissolving some regular store coloring in a 
little water or by grating a raw beet in the water. 
Spread the cocoanut out to dry thoroughly; then when 
you put the icing on the cake scatter the cocoanut over 
it. Blanch some peanuts or almonds by dropping them 
into boiling water and shell off the skins in cold water 
and with these nuts form a daisy design on the top and 
sides of the cake. 

A Table Game 

Hammond’s little sister asks for a table game to 
show her friends. How is this, little sister? Place a 
table knife in the center of the table. All the others sit 
around the table and someone asks a question. Perhaps 
it is, “Who will be the wealthiest ?” 

Hold knife in the center and spin it and when it stops 
spinning the blade will point to one of the players. 
Other questions, such as, “Who is the cleverest?” 
“Who will marry first?’ may also be 
asked. As everyone is fond of fortune- 








telling, naturally this game is very 
popular. 
Too Young to Marry 

“Am I too young to marry? I am 
16 and the young man I care for is 18. 
We both go to school in town five miles 
away. He has been offered a splendid 
job in town, but our families object. 
What do you say?” I say that your 
families are quite right in thinking you 
too young in experience as well as years 
to marry. For one thing, if you really 
love each other you will be all the more 
prepared to make each other happy with 
more education; it is better to prepare 
yourself for good jobs than to accept 
temporary ones. Your whole futures 
are at stake. 

Stick to your parents, girl, and gain 
all the knowledge you can, for you 
have long, long years ahead of you in 
which to make good and you are laying 
the foundation for it now. 

Wants to Have Her Grandchild 

“My daughter-in-law is good to mez 
but much as I love my little grandson 
she will not let me have him though she 
lets her own mother take him for hours 
at a time. Don’t you think that I 
should speak to my son about it?” I 
think it would be very unwise for you 
to complain to your son about his wife. 
Doubtless it is thoughtlesshess on the 
part of your daughter-in-law. Probably 
she has never realized your craving for 
the child. I would have a good-humor- 
ed talk with her some day. It may be 
that she suspects you of giving the child 
candy, cake, and other indigestible food 
when she has her own modern ideas 
about what he should have. Promise 
her to give him nothing to eat and see 
if she is not the sensible, broad-minded 











RABBIT. TRACKS? 


girl you expect her to be. 
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S THE old year ends and a new year begins, 
what better thing can we do one night this week 
or next than to check up on ourselves to see 


wherein we and our farms have fallen short in 1928 
and where we need to make improvements in 1929? 


With this thought in mind we are wondering if every 
subscriber might not like for us to suggest right now a 
sort of score card or examination paper by which one 
can test the excellence of his farm practices and find 
out both where he is doing well and where he has an 
-opportunity to do still better next year. For this pur- 

+ pose we have designed an extremely simple, rough and 
ready, fifty-question “Score Card of Good Farming” 
which anybody can use with mighty little trouble. Many 
farmers may wish to take these questions and ask their 
wives and children to join with them in deciding what 
the correct answers are, and hence what sort of score 
the farm has made this year and just what reforms 
should be decided on for 1929. And in order to pro- 
mote such an effort, we again commend to everybody 
The Progressive Farmer's copyrighted “Farm Score 
Card” first evolved by us in 1924. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S “FARM SCORE CARD” 


The fifty questions in this score card enable you to de- 
termine whether or not you are a good farmer—or how 
much you lack of being one. Allow yourself two points for 
each question you can answer emphatically “yes.” Allow 
yourself one point for each question concerning which you 
are at least 50 per cent efficient. Then add up and see how 
many points you get out of a possible maximum of 100. In 
Most examinations it is agreed that one must get at least 
70 to “pass,” while 80 is good, and 90 or more excellent. 
Each reader will find it interesting to score himself now by 
this test and then file it away and re-score himself next 
Year’s to see how much progress he makes in 1929. 

Write 1, 2, 
or 0 here 



















































































1. Is your land richer now than it was twelve 
ME COKE AEG 560 he ic ccassesersoccccedesecetes..dteces 


2. Do you save some money each year when condi- 
tions are normal, making yourself a modern pro- 
gressive “bank account farmer” instead of an old- 
time “store account farmer’’?..........sceccecceess eoceee 


3. Are you practicing a systematic rotation of 
crops 

4. Do you make your farm “feed itself’—that is, 
provide food for its folks and feed for its animals, 
thereby avoiding “time prices” usury?............ svevee 


Do you have two “money crops” and at least one 
other important source of cash income—say from 
poultry, or dairy cows, or hogs, or orchard, or 
NE. Sart enh eS 6 ocsake abbas doeqecen oeese oesece 


wn 
- 


6. Do you prove that you are a business farmer (a) 
by taking an inventory each January, (b) by keep- 
ing a record of receipts and expenses, and (c) by 
borrowing money only for “productive purposes” 
—that is to say, for buying or doing something 
that will produce or earn enough to pay the loan? ...... 


7. Do you practice three essentials of good tillage: (a) 
Early, deep breaking; (b) shallow, frequent culti- 
vation (preferably with riding cultivators; and 
(c) thorough harrowing, using disk harrow on all 
rough land before breaking and drag harrow on 
all land immediately after breaking (except land 
EE 4 Gh Wo ude5 46h cshnvoeteeeessenedees © ~eéhens 


8 Do you endeavor to sell produce in finished forms 
GED BE. DOMRINOOT 6c ci adncedecccccccecvedssccees ssaeee 


9. Are you a “legume farmer,” practicing the wise 
rule of “a soil-building crop to follow each soil- 
robbing crop,” and does your farm advertise the 
fact that a good farmer lives there by showing a 
liberal acreage of “green fields in winter” each year? ...... 


10. Do you lime a part of your farm each year?.... ...... 

11. Is your rolling land terraced and are your ter- 

‘ races kept in repair? 

12. Are your fields well shaped instead of being cut 
into odd-shaped, unsightly patches? .........-+0++  Peceee 


13. Do you have an adequate number of farm animals 
for the size of your farm—“two cows, a brood sow, 
and thirty hens” being the minimum for the small- 
est farm, with a larger number for larger farms? ...... 


14. Do you practice the policy of having “nothing 
born on the place except from a purebred sire”?.. ..... e 


15. Have you quit using varieties of farm crops that 
you don’t know the names of and substituted 


purebred varieties adapted to your section? .... -.s60 
16. Do you have an all-the-year-round garden?...... ....- ° 
17. Have you a good orchard properly pruned and 

MPUAGOD GHON FORT? ..cccccccccsdvcrvccccvecccocceves sdevew 


18. Are your tools and implements kept under shel- 
ter when not in use, and kept constantly oiled, 
painted, and in good repair? .......sceseeseeeeeere a aemaies 


19. Do your plan your work so that you (a) do im- 
portant, pressing jobs first, (b) have plenty of ° 
jobs ‘waiting for bad weather, and (c) waste no 
time loafing when you might be at work?....... ik teased 


2. Do yow know the uses of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and and the formulas that pay best 
on your Jand, and do you use commercial fertil- 
izers as a supplement to, and not as a substitute 
for, wise soil-building practices? .............0+0+ arc eceese 


21. Do you know the uses of the different elements 












Let’s Check Up On Ourselves Now 


in feeding rations and how to mix properly bal- 
anced rations for your livestock 


22. Do your have modern and well planned barns, 
stables, hog houses, poultry houses, etc.?........  sssees 


23. Are you producing at least one farm product that 
you can justly claim is the best in your neigh- 
borhood—the best corn, cotton, tobacco, small 
grain, hay crops, orchard, truck crops, hogs, cat- 
Bs NEED Sdcdaveksdans saree nredendastachebane. acess 


24. Do you treat your timber as a real crop—protect- 
ing it from fire, and thinning it as you would 
other crops and weeding out the less profitable 
trees for the more profitable ones? .......-seeee5 seeeee 


25. Do you cut and shock corn instead of pulling 
fodder, and grow your own hay? .......ssceeeceeee senses 


26. Do you use up-to-date commercial methods— 
studying advertisements, price lists, and catalogs 
regarding what you have to buy, and advertising 
your quality products for sale when you have a 
GEE cihncdon de dt centncdsceegnnssebkabess bbggeae eis. iecasen 


27. Have you a real pasture, seeded to the best-suited 
grasses, mowed regularly to keep down weeds. and 
sprouts, and kept free of washing and gullying? ...... 


Do you read farm papers and bulletins regularly? ..... ° 


28 

29. Are you a member of a codperative marketing 
MOREA oc bnccnotndcdabans habnveddetncviesececdes seedte 

30. 


Do you keep in touch with your county farm 
Se De GORD. ss eiknsticncivccsschcedepacieteete’ ceesee 


31. Are you a member of some farmers’ organization 
other than a codperative marketing association? ..... ° 


32. Do you go ahead and do your work when it ought 
to be done, disregarding old superstitions about 


33. Are you keeping your children in school instead 
of robbing them of school training in order that 
they may pile up -an overproduction of cotton, 
COMGDR, GEE E . ccccncdecetosessacdawetgcmssitconccccces ccecee 


34. Are your children between the ages of 10 and 18 
enrolled in club work 


35. Are you doing everything you can to encourage 
and support modern consolidated rural schools 
and insisting upon vocational agriculture and 
home economics in all such schools? ..........005 sass ¢ 


36. Are you doing everything you can to keep your 
family in good health—including annual health 
examinations, visits to the dentist at least yearly, 
vaccination against smallpox and typhoid, avoid- 
ance of patent medicines, and the use of sanitary 
OIG 65 64s conn dqeceescesedevesscgntee beans ¥arseudes 


37. Have you and your family taken a vacation dur- 
the past twelve months? 


38. Do you and your family attend community meet- 
ings, community picnics, and other forms of 


39. Do you and your family attend church and Sun- 

day school? a 
40. Do you make an exhibit at some fair once a year? ...... 
41. Are you a good neighbor—do you visit your 

friends, help the sick, coéperate with neighbors 

in buying and selling and doing farm work, make 

your friends welcome in your home, etc.?........5 cesses 
42. Is your home painted and other farm buildings 

either painted or whitewashed? ...........cccceeee seecee 
43. Do you carry life insurance and fire insurance? ...... 
44. Have you improved the appearance of your home 

grounds during the past twelve months by better 

CAFS OF PlANtING!® vocicsccccccacecoccncpecvascccegoss > beovee 
45. Have you waterworks and electric or gas lights? ...... 
46. Have you provided labor-saving conveniences for 

your housework—a modern range, fireless cooker, 

oil stove, washing machine, improved churn, etc.? ...... 
47. Do you try to keep your farm free of weeds—ifence 

corners, roadsides, pastures, orchards, etc., as well 

as cultivated fieldal  .....cccccsccccssccsccccvsccccsece  cocces 
48. Have you used methods recommended by- your 

state extension service for fighting different in- 

sect pests and plant diseases—spraying your or- 

chard, dusting your cotton for boll weevils, fumi- 

gating corn and peas to destroy weevils, etc.?.. ...« 
49. Are you proud of your profession as a farmer, 

honoring its leaders, seeking to promote every 

movement that looks to its enrichment and im- 

provement, and doing all you can by your own 

appearance, manner, and conduct to make others 

respect farming as a dignified and honorable pro- 

fession? 
50. Do you have a sense of responsibility to God for 

the use of His soil, realizing that you are indeed 

a “tenant of the Almighty,” entrusted with a 

small portion of His earth during your lifetime, 

which you are commissioned to “dress and keep” 

for Him, passing it on the next generation in bet- 

ter condition than when you took charge of it?.. ..... ‘ 


RSE HEUER. "We hh 0k pGdchdscdunds e440 <hodncdeusie. weave 
(Copyright by The Progressive Farmer Company) 


We want to make this score card as nearly perfect 
as possible for it still to be easily usable by every 
farmer and will appreciate suggestions and criticisms 
from readers. Meanwhile, we suggest that subscribers 
make it a regular practice to score themselves at the 
end of each year and compare with previous and suc- 
ceeding years. Right now, for example, might it not 
be a good idea to put an X-mark alongside cach ques- 
tion concerning which you wish to make improvement 
this year and then'‘see when the year ends how much 
you have acconiplished at those points? Readers who 
scored themselves last year may list below their total 








scores for three years while others may list now for 
“end of 1928” and again a year from now, “end of 
1929” :— 

Total score, end of 1928 - - - - = 
Total score, end of 1929 = - = | © ccccosccececs 
Total score, end of 1930 - - = - | * ..ccccccccces 





| THE GENTLE ART OF COURTESY — | 


° { 


()*: very good way to get up stairs is to go up 





step by step; similarly, one very good method 
of arriving at the top in everyday living—I as- 
sume everyone wants to get there—is to take at least one 
step on the stairway of happiness leading toward the 
upper levels each new year. : 
Maybe this year’s step upward will be a resolve to 
read one good book a month; maybe to study The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman more; maybe to 
learn to read bedtime stories aloud to the children 
slowly, clearly, and impressively. Maybe a resolve to 
go to the club regularly and have a few friends in for 
sandwiches, with a cup of tea, is this year’s step; but 
whatever it be, there is one resolve that can be strength- 
ened, if we already have made it, or can be combined 
with any new resolve; that is, the determination to be 
as polite to our own beloved as we are to strangers. 


Courtesy wins always; politeness carries one through. 
Courtesy is the gesture of respect and the golden rule 
in one. Courtesy costs nothing but pays a million per 
cent. - Courtesy can be the possession of poor as well 
as rich. Courtesy and honesty are the two biggest steps 
in the stairway that leads to domestic happiness. 

All of these thoughts about everyday politeness came 
to me as I read the surprisingly discourteous language 
that our otherwise nice old Uncle Bill Casper used or 
wanted to use toward the sharer of his joys and sor- 
rows. I do not know that I can ever feel quite the 
same toward Uncle Bill again. I do not think either 
Marthy or Uncle Bill had anything against each other. 
As a friend of mine ruminated: “Hoover said that the 
Mississippi needed a spillway to prevent disaster when 
rampage threatens. Now, many a person makes a spill- 
way for his or her temper of the nearest and dearest 
person at hand.” 

A great many are not getting the most out of life 
because they do not practice the gentle art of courtesy 
to every member of the household. Men and women as 
closely associated as husband and wife, father and 
daughter, brother and sister, sometimes drop into nasty 
little habits of making cutting remarks, breezy, curt 
rudenesses that leave a sting. In the intimate relation- 
ships of the home, courtesy, politeness, the common 
ordinary acts of consideration, are more necessary than 
in formal contacts. Rudeness and discourtesy are the 
dark clouds on the horizon and they always harbor the 
possibilities of storm and disaster. 

The basis of love is esteem but esteem soon vanishes 
into thin air if any member of the family thinks it too 
trivial for «consideration to fail to make one’s self pre- 
sentable at the table, to eat noisily, to give a grunt of 
doubtful meaning when asked a favor, or to neglect the 
habit of saying “I thank you.” 


If any two people believe that soul will speak to soul 
through rough, crude, careless, sickening manners, they 
have something to learn. One of the quickest and 
surest causes of domestic discord is lack of the little 
chivalries, the plain everyday niceties in addressing one 
another, in getting a chair, or in using the gentle tone 
within the privacy of the home. Isn’t a resolve to be 
courteous and to expect courtesy in return, a big step, 
a mighty resolve? 

Good everyday manners are, as it were, the oil that 
lubricates household machinery. Nice phrases were in- 
vented for the sole purpose of smoothing human rela- 
tionships. Good manners are not superfluous. If one 
might mix metaphors, courtesy is a big step up to light, 
sun, and rarer, sweeter air, but lack of it is a cancer 
that eats into the heart of esteem and love. After all, 
pure and lasting love is founded on respect, admiration, 
and congeniality. Bad-mannered tones and phrases remain 
obstinately in the memory of all Uncle Bills and Mar- 
thys. Yes, in one’s wildest imaginings \one| cannot see 
anything estimable about discourtesy in’ the home; so, 
a resolve to do one’s best to remember to do the little 
kindnesses, to use the courteous tone, the thoughtful 
words, is no small undertaking. But the returns—there 
are none greater nor sweeter than those that come from 
habitual observation of the niceties of human relation- 
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Christmas Thoughts From Long Hope Hill 
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(1295 A) 


Including Some Benedictions for Young Home Makers and Maledictions for Some Road Forces 


time in the garden but it can’t be done. Time gone 

is gone, isn’t it? Instead of looking around 
and seeing all that needs to be done, I believe the best 
way out will be to lay in a big book supply and forget 
all about the outside of the house 
and dream of far-off lands and 
strange people. 

However, I will try to answer 
some of your letters through The 
Progressive Farmer, selecting the 
ones with similar questions and re- 
quests and the rest of them I am 
sorry it is absolutely impossible to 
answer separately on account of 
the time involved. 

I 

First, this is an answer to the lady from Mississippi 
who asked me to send her trees, shrubs, and bulbs from 
Long Hope Hill for a community park. I am sure that 
even if I had the time and plants to’ comply with her 
request, it would be much better to get growing things 
from her own forests and make a sort of botanical 
garden which would be most worth while and add very 
greatly to its value by educating all who see it as to 
the beauty of Mississippi’s native trees and shrubs. 


4 I AM simply breathless trying to make up for lost 


MRS. PATTERSON 





I do not believe that mountain things would do well 
down there. They might, but as a rule for park plant- 
ing, it’s more satisfactory to stick to the well known 
and tried. Mississippi should have perfectly beautiful 
native growths and there are, I know, enough club 
women and up-and-coming men who would be willing 
to take hold and give a day or several days to beauti- 
fying their town park. Any good gardener can look at 
a soil and give a general opinion as to which plants will 

“flourish and which will die, or if they don’t die, will 
linger along in such an agonizing way that you wish 
they would. 

II 

Thea there are a number of letters from young people 
with new homes and yards with nothing growing in 
them. First of all, if the house is only being planned, I 
would put it as far back from the road as possible, on 
account of the never-ending stream of automobiles with 
their noise and dust. Both are bad but the dust is 
dangerous. Haven't you often noticed during a summer 
drouth how the dust covers shrubs, weeds, and grass 
alongside the road almost as if a brown cloth were laid 
over them? And, of course, every house by the road 
gets its share indoors and out, adding greatly to the 
labors of the housekeeper, not to mention all that is 
breathed into the lungs of the house dwellers. 


Ill 

If the new owner is lucky enough to have a bit of forest 
to build in, it’s better to cut out only enough trees to 
give room for the house and then later keep all that 
can be kept and save time as well as beauty. So-often 
everything is swept clean and only bare land left, and 
then sad little sugar maples are set out in straight rows. 
They are better than nothing at all but they unfortu- 
nately take years for shade, whereas if the original 
growth had been left, very little extra work would have 
been required. However, if the worst has happened to 
the land and the trees are all gone, there is nothing for 
it but to pitch in and set out others. In that case, black 
walnuts are lovely trees for shade—quite hardy, and 
the nuts later on add new zest to the life of the younger 
members of the family, while their kernels are rapidly 
becoming a regular money crop. Pecans, if bought from 
a regular dealer who will sell you only first-class nut 
bearers, are worth their weight in gold and also give 
shade, so get plenty of them, as they cost no more than 
maples. And do get a persimmon to serve as lunch 
counter for some stray ‘possum, not forgetting a mul- 
berry or two for the birds. After you have done all 
that, then set out the maples, but not before. I don’t 
mention fruit trees as they are generally taken for 
granted. 

IV 

As for the flowers, one’s first impulse, having a new 
home of one’s very own, and being thrilled all over 
with the joy of it, is to sow seed of every flower in the 
catalog. I wish you could read the list one enthusiastic 
beginner sent me of all she intended having. Three 
gardeners couldn’t have looked after them all in an old 
and rich garden. 

I sympathized for I felt. the very same way when I 
began. But it’s wiser to confine one’s efforts at first to 
one or two summer-blooming things to give color while 
the shrubs and bulbs get started. Zinnias and petunias 
are best for a beginner as they give the maximum of 
bloom with the minimum of care. They shouldn’t be 
put close together as the colors will clash. Zinnias 
make 4. lovely flowering hedge for a temporary one 





By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


and petunias are good for a flat surface and splendid 
windox box plants. By sowing the seed in boxes inside, 
the blooming season is given a good early start and 
nothing but frost seems to stop the flowers. 


Vv 


Fine flowers that I always forget to mention are 
mallows. They are splendid late summer bloomers and 
come in three different colors—white, pink, and red— 
and a bed of them with blossoms nearly as big as 
saucers, is something to make you gasp. They are 
perennials and cost about 50 cents a root. Most good 
florists have them and once planted they last for years. 
They require a good rich place and must be looked 
after a lot, but they are worth the trouble. The red 
rather kills the effect of the pink, so don’t put the two 
colors together. 

Another good late bloomer is the wild purple aster, 
but most florists have it for sale as it has grown so 
popular for landscape gardening. It is lovely with 
goldenrod and the white frost flower or “Farewell to 
Summer” or wild white aster, whichever name you 
choose to call the pretty thing, that comes last of all 
the flowers before winter ends them all. 


VI 

Of the flowering shrubs, all varieties of white spirea 
do well. The pink is pretty but dwarf and doesn’t seem 
to increase by sprouts like the white. Lilacs increase 
but grow so slowly that I am afraid I shall be as old 
as the Bible patriarchs before I really enjoy their flow- 
ers. Here and there one blooms a bit, but nothing to 
write home about. Forsythia is another tried and true 
friend of the family; it grows and blooms and increases 
until you soon have enough for all the corners and 
walks that need its brilliant glowing yellow. Pyrus 
Japonica is gorgeous but slow beyond words in grow- 
ing, though it does beat lilacs in that it begins blooming 
at a very early age and increases in loveliness from 
year to year. I set out a white one but it died, though 
I did everything I knew to encourage it to live. 


As for old sweet shrub, I just give up on that. I’ve 
tried plants time after time; even tried seed. It has 
been placed in sunny positions and set in the shade and 
half-way in between and the same fate met all efforts— 
total failure. I don’t know what is wrong, for the 
biggest bush I have ever seen is in the garden of a rela- 
tive across the road. Some people naturally don’t like 
you, no matter what you do or don’t do, and maybe it’s 
the same with plants and some of them don’t care to 
live in my garden. I can’t think of any other reason. 


; Vil 

My most beautiful memory of last summer is of a 
short cut we took through an old country lane now rarely 
used. The fence alongside was the old-time split-rail 
variety, high and completely covered with trumpet vine, 


A TIMELY POEM: “WILLS” 


GAIN reminding our readers that New 
Year’s is a good time to make a will (See 

q page 16), we pass on to them these thoughts § 

from “Rude Rural Rhymes” :— 


O when I thought a short time back, 
I’d maybe jump this earthly track 
And go cavorting toward some star 
Where Peter and the angels are, 

At once I called in Lawyer Bill | 
And puckered up and made a will. 

I left to Hannah my estate 

Then let the doctors operate 

And chisel bones from my bald pate. 


Now I maintain that every man I" 
Should make a will while yet he can, t 
And if he has a wife like mine, 
It ought to take him just a line b 
To say he leaves her all his store, 
And likewise wishes it was more. b 
Your wife would have some cause to rue 
If she should lose a man like you, h 
But if you leave things in a tangle, oii 
The law steps in at every angle. 
She cannot buy, she cannot sell, 
Unless some judge declares it well. 

| 


O when I mg in Charon’s boat 

And feel the blame thing start to float, 

I shall be sore and plumb disgusted 

Unless I leave all things adjusted. 

O brother, when you close your eyes 

To open them in Paradise, 

The wife who knew you all your days, 

I pees may thusly ge your praise, 

“Although in general not much good, 

Jim made his will the best he could.” 

So every Jack may bless his Jill 

If he, like me, will make a will. 

Nor should he wait, like this fool bard, 

Till Old Man Death is crowding hard. 

O brother, while still young and husky, 

Go call in Lawyer Bill McClusky. e 
—Bob Adams. 
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blazing with color. Thank patience no evilly energetic 
road men had been along there for. years cutting down 
every lovely native blooming thing as they do along 
the main road. When I pass those road butchers “clean- 
ing up the road,” as they call it, and see the slaughter 
of the flower innocents just as they were beginning to 
make our roads beautiful, it is all I can do not to stop 
and tell them what I think of their brains—or rather 
what I think of their absolute lack of brains. But this 
bit of road had escaped and it was too lovely for words, 
The vines must have been there for years and had not 
only covered the fence but they had overtopped it and 
great long arms of gorgeous blossoming vines were 
waving in the evening breeze. I have never seen any 
landscape gardening that could touch it and I have seen 
many famous gardens here and abroad. 


Then we came back home another way for I wanted 
to see another strip of road, but it was too late. The 
road butchers had been there, and that lovely roadside 
garden was cut to the ground. Blue wild chicory, 
Queen Anne’s lace, and yellowish red butterfly weed— 
all gone. Trumpet vine had started along that fence, 
too, but it had been cut down and only the ugly bare 
fence left. Why not leave the vines all the time as they 
are never in the way and can’t interfere with crops 
while the wild flowers could be cut after blooming, if 
they must be cut? 


Those same men, I am sure, will leave wild onions 
and Jimson weed and wild plantain all over their own 
yards and come home boasting of a good day’s work 
on the county roads. It’s awful. 


Vil 


As I write this, we are preparing to get our Christ- 
mas,tree, for we always have one and I believe I enjoy 
it more than the young ones. The sun-room lends itself 
easily to decoration with six big windows and a glass 
door and when a basket of evergreens is hung from the 
top and a wreath from the middle of each window, the 
mantel banked with greens and tall red candles, and 
the whole topped with a big Christmas tree, it’s as if 
the very spirit of Christmas had entered. I love every 
bit of it. One special little decoration I always attend 
to myself is that of arranging the tiny “Holy Family” 
that came originally from Greece and which I have had 
for years. They are small figures, very quaint and old- 
timey: Mary, the Child, Joseph, the Three Wise Men, 
the shepherds, the sheep, and the animals near the man- 
ger and three angels with trumpets. 


IX 


It’s a blessed thing that once a year at least we are 
taken absolutely out of ourselves and away from all 
selfishness and greed and useless worry and appre- 
hensions and we lift our eyes to the blessed Star of 
Bethlehem with all that it means to a troubled world. 


And no matter what our own personal grief, how 
overwhelming, how*seemingly impossible to bear, yet it 
can be borne if in our hearts we listen to the song of 
the angels, “Peace on earth, good will to men,” and so 
far as in us lies, try in our lives to carry out that mes- 
sage from the Eternity.of God—his Christmas gift. 





g SOMETHING TO READ 


E AGAIN rise to remark, without reward or 

hope of reward, that in no other way under the 

sun can you buy so much information at so little 
cost as by sending 60 cents for a copy of The 1928 
World Almanac and Book of Facts. Address The New 
York World, New York City, or buy it at your book- 
store. 











THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


The Five Most Beautiful Things 


HAT are the five most beautiful things in the 
world? 


Mr. Gordon Selfridge, in opening a Liverpool 
exhibition recently, named a list which you may com- 
pare with your own. He said he would first put a 
beautiful woman as absolutely the most wonderful thing 
in creation. ,Secondly, he would put a beautiful child; 
thirdly, perhaps, a beautiful flower; fourthly, a beauti- 
ful sunset; and fifthly, a beautiful building. 











| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


E IS my truest friend whose companionship 
rouses in me my highest ideals, and makes me 
begin to live them. He is my best friend who 
sets before me hard and worthy tasks.and makes me 
find joy in doing them.—Joseph E. Wing. 
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Making Poultry More Profitable 


Improving Farm Poultry Practices Leads to Increased Income 





CONSTANTLY IMPROVE STOCK| 








N ORDER to obtain maximum profits 

from the flock the right kind of stock 
must be kept and it must be properly 
managed. 


Stamina and Vig- 
or.— The first re- 
quirement for a 
profit maker is stam- 
ina and vigor. It 
matters not what 
kind of breeding a 
bird has behind it if 
it does not have the 





first requirement, 
namely, stamina or 
vigor. 


Breeding. — The second requirement 
is the breeding behind the individual. It 
is unlikely that a pullet will lay a large 
number of large eggs unless its ancestors 
have done so. Laying ability is inherited. 
If one wants stock that lays a large num- 
ber of large marketable eggs and wants 
birds of proper color and type, he should 
go to the breeder who has been breeding 
for these characteristics. On the other 
hand if he wants meat birds, he should 
obtain stock from breeders who select 
for large, fast maturing, quality meat 
birds. 

Proper Managament.—The third re- 
quirement for success is proper manage- 
ment. A hen will not lay heavily just 

_ because she is healthy and comes from a 
line of heavy layers. She must be prop- 
erly housed and given an abundance of 
egg making feed with which to manu- 
facture the eggs. In other words, suc- 
cess is dependent upon healthy, well bred 
stock that must be properly managed. 


Improving Stock.— Rapid, in fact 
phenomenal improvement has been made 
during the past few years in perfecting 
the appearance and capacities of poultry. 
A few years ago a 200-egger was the 
exception rather than the rule. At this 
time many breeders will not breed from 
a bird that does not produce over 200 
eggs in a year. The number of individu- 
als laying over 300 eggs is increasing 
rapidly each year. Every poultry raiser 
should take advantage of this change and 
keep constantly improving his or her 
flock. 


Methods of Improving Stock.— 
There are four common practices for im- 
proving flocks. The first one consists of 
trapnesting the flock and breeding from 
only the best individuals. A good breeder 
considers number of eggs, size of eggs, 
color of eggs, color and type of produc- 
ers, etc. 

The second method is to obtain breed- 
ing pens from outstanding breeders oc- 
casionally to inject new blood into the 
flock. This practice does not work out 
very well in many cases because new 
birds are turned loose with the whole 
flock and soon lose their identity. Good 
breeding pens are generally too expen- 
sive to be wasted in this manner. 


One of the most popular methods of 
introducing new blood is through the 
purchase of hatching eggs or baby chicks. 
It is generally preferable to purchase 
‘chicks instead of eggs if stock can be 
obtained near home. If great distance 
prevents the shipping of baby chicks, eggs 
can be purchased. If only a few chicks 
are desired they can be brooded under 
hens. New stock should be separated 
from the home stock until at least half 
grown. 

Better Sires——Another effective and 
satisfactory method of improving a good 
flock is through the use of better sires. 
It would ‘be useless and a waste of money 
and time to\purchase real good males to 
cross with poor quality females. Given 
good females, however, rapid and per- 
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pega keeps hens in good physi- 


Edited by J. 


Poultry Editor, The 


manent improvement can be made by ob- 
taining quality males. Try to offset all 
the weak points in the flock through the 
males. If eggs are inclined to be a little 
small, obtain a male. from a hen that 
produced large eggs. If the females are 
a little small, obtain a male of standard 
size or .larger, keeping in mind at all 
times other important requirements. 


Where a good sized flock is kept, new 
blood should be obtained every two years 
unless trap nesting and line breeding are 
practiced. On the average farm where 
all birds run together, new blood should 
be introduced every two years, unless 
chicks are purchased. The expense of 
purchasing enough males for a large flock 
every two years would be rather large. 
The following plan is advocated under 
the above conditions :— 

Purchase one really good male bird each 
year from a reliable breeder. Mate this 
male ta 15 of the best hens in the flock. 
Save enough males from this single mat- 
ing each year to mate with the whole 
flock the next year. This plan is inex- 
pensive and practical. It requires only a 
small house or pen away from the rest 
of the birds during the breeding season 
and a little extra time in keeping the 
hatching eggs separated and marking the 
chicks. We would suggest toe punching 
the chicks so that they will be permanently 
marked. 

If you are satisfied with the strain 
you are using, go back to the same breed- 
er each year for the new male rather 
than obtain a male from a different breed- 
er each year. 

The writer knows of specific instances 
where egg size has been improved greatly 
the first year through the use of better 
sires. 

Another outstanding improvement due 
to introducing better sires was illustrated 
in the Georgia National Egg Laying Con- 
test last year. One breeder had six birds 
entered which were daughters of a pur- 
chased pedigreed sire. The six daughters 
averaged 293 eggs each; three laid over 
300 eggs and one of the three highest 
produced 339 eggs in the year. The 
remaining birds were from an- 
other male produced on the 
farm. While these pullets 
laid very well, their 
records were far be-+ 
low the first six 
mentioned. Be- 


cause of his proved ability to produce 
heavy layers the whole flock will carry 
some of this high bird’s blood another 
year. Because the owner, however, is 
trap nesting and line breeding he will not 
have to continue to go outside for new 
blood. 

Every effort should be made to keep 
up or improve the quality of stock. If 
plans are made in advance the practice 
should be economical and worth while. 


MAKE HENS EXERCISE TO GET 
THEIR FEED - 











cal condition, thus enabling them to 





NOW HOW DO YOU RECKON THAT GOT AWAY? 


H. WOOD 
Progressive Farmer 


avoid diseases and lay well, says “Feed- 
ing for Egg Production, a circular pub- 
lished by the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


One of the best ways to induce exercise 
is to feed the grain in a deep straw lit- 
ter. It should be scattered well into lit- 
ter 6 to 10 inches deep; about a third of 
the total amount in the morning and two- 
thirds in the evening. The birds should 
be made to scratch hard and work hard 
for every grain they get. 


One of the secrets of good feeding is 
to send the hens to roost with full crops 
and yet make them eat eagerly every 
grain they get. The only advantage of 
feeding cracked corn in place of shelled 
corn is that it induces exercise. How- 
ever, if the grain mixture contains some 
wheat, oats or barley, this will afford 
considerable searching in the litter, and 
shelled corn will do quite well. 


Unless skimmilk or buttermilk is avail- 
able continuously in liberal amounts, as 
the source of animal protein, dry mash 
should be kept before the flock in open 
self-feeders. 

The proportion of grain to mash is an 
important factor in feeding. During the 
fall and winter more grain is needed to 
supply body heat and put the birds in 
good flesh. 

Copies of the circular can be obtained 
from county or home agents or from the 
college. Ask for circular No. 186. 






























OVERCROWDING PULLETS 
LEADS TO SICKNESS 


OMETIMES pullets are so over- 

crowded during the rearing period 
and then placed in such small houses or 
kept on so small an area of ground, that 
they will not develop properly and con- 
sequently are weak and liable to sick- 
ness. 

This is the opinion of Dr. B. F. Kaupp, 
head of the poultry department of North 
Carolina State College, expressed in let- 
ters recently written to poultrymen who 
find leg weakness in some of their young 
Barred Rock pullets. One inquirer said 


= 








that at intervals of aboyt one week, he 
found one or two pullets which seemed 
to be suffering from leg weakness. These 
birds die within a short time though a 
post mortem examination revealed no in- 
ternal parasites nor other indications of 
disease or weakness. The older hens were 
not affected with the trouble, only the 
pullets growh this past year. 

Such birds may be’ suffering from in- 
herited paralysis in which case there is 
nothing to be done for them. They might 
also be suffering from inflammation of 
the small intestines. This trouble may 
be overcome by dissolving sulpho-phenol 
bichloride tablets in the drinking water 
or by mixing such a solution in any mash 
that is fed in a wet state. Additional 
treatment would be one-half pound of 
Epsom salts to each 100 birds once each 
month. 

But there is never any excuse for over- 
crowding, says Dr. Kaupp. Then too. the 
mash should contain-sufficient mineral and 
vitamine elements. To improve the mash, 
it is wise in winter to add to the laying 
mash one pint of cod liver oil to each 100 
pounds. When this is done and the birds 
are given plenty of room in the house 
with more space to run on outside, the 
health of the birds should be materially 
improved. 





| TURKEYS A PROFITABLE | 
| SIDELINE 


es raising is one of the most 
profitable sidelines of general farm- 
ing today. Turkeys are as easy to raise 
as chickens and much more profitable. 


We have raised 500 Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys from 20 hens this year by arti- 
ficial methods. They were brooded and 
fed very much like chicks. Vigor- 
ous, well matured breeding stock 
was used and they were kept in an 
inclusure until the breeding season 
Was over. 

Every effort was made to keep the 
poults away from chicken runs. To these 
facts we attribute much of our success. 

As a means of raising that extra $500 on 
the farm, turkey growing has few equals. 

MRS. EDGAR HANKINSON. 

Aiken County, S. C. 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 
SAYS— 


“Does the Kitchen Sink >” 


F WE believe the statements of the 

chairman of the home _ economics 
division of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, we can state with cer- 
tainty that it does—in rural communities 
it sinks into insignificance as compared to 
the automobile, phonograph, radio, and 
other “essentials” of happiness. 

In the report of -her work this chair- 
man says that in towns of 2,500 or less, 
the washing machine and the kitchen 
sink are often lacking, while these other 
joy bringers abound. 

This condition does not indicate that 
the rural and small town folks are differ- 
ent than those of the cities, for is not 
everybody inflicted with the keeping-up- 
with-the-Jones spirit? And besides, does 
not the auto, the phonograph, the radio 
give pleasure to the whole family and all 
the company, while the convenient kitch- 
en sink and the washi machine give 
relief to only one—to mother, the worker 
of the house, who would prefer to sacri- 
fice her own comfort that all may have 
enjoyment. 

Perhaps, if the advertisers of washing 
machines and sinks could advertise that 
a refreshed and contented mother added 
to the pleasure of the family, and that 
a tired one detracted from it, there might 
be more of those conveniences used.— 
Michigan Farmer. 
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one position but may vibrate greatly when 
gy Totating. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 


The Tale of a Goldfish 


NCE upon a time there was a shiny 





little goldfish. His crystal aquarium 

was his world. It had colored shells, and 
pebbles and gravel, It. was, in fact, the fin- 
est aquarium he had 
ever seen, 
He gauged the 
world by his own 
glass cell, and 
thought himself the 
most beautiful, and 
wisest, and rightest 
little fish in the 
whole wide world. 


nf 
One day his owner 
slipped into the aquarium a lovely, deli- 
cate, Japanese fantail fish. It floated in 
the water like a poet’s fancy. 

The face of the American fish fell. He 
said, “Who are you, and where did you 
come from?” 

“I came from lovely Japan, 
the foreign beauty. 

“Where is Japan?” said the jealous 
American. 

“It is so far away that it makes me 
dizzy to think about it,” replied the fan- 
tail. 

The American goldfish swam across 
the little pool, and back, then said, “Is 
Japan as far as across my aquarium?” 

“Tt is many millions of times farther. 
The ocean that I saw is so large that this 
water is a drop in comparison.” 

By this time the American goldfish was 
furious with rage. He snapped out, “You 
are an intruder here. You come to tell 
me of something that I know is a lie. 
There isn’t any Japan, nor any ocean, or 
I would have known about them. I here- 
by serve notice on you to look out or 
there will soon be no Japanese fantail 
either.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


answered 


The housewife was very sad, when she 
went, the next morning to look at her 
fish. At the bottom of the pool she saw 
the remains of the little foreign fantail. 


1a 

Are you a goldfish? Most of us are 
now and then. We look at truths, new 
to us, as did the saucy little goldfish. 

Is it politics? We are dead certain that 
our platform is the best and only plat- 
form upon which to build a government. 
The chief objection raised to the Austra- 
lion ballot system was that it, was from 
Australia. It was a foreign goldfish. 


Is it language? Our own tongue is the 
best. Other languages sound like a jar- 
gon. We have to watch ourselves to kill 
the suspicions that differences of language 
raise. 

Is it race? Well, ours is best. That 
settles it. Every man needs now and then 
to remind himself, “God made of .one 
blood every nation to live upon the face 
of the earth.” 

Is it religion? Since religion is deeply 
imbedded in our emotions, it is the more 
difficult to think straight about the other 
man’s faith. 


177 

Jesus once said to a group who wanted 
to monopolize earth and heaven, “Other 
sheep have I which are not of this fold.” 

It is hard to chin up to the top rail of 
our own religious, fences, and see the 
differing crowds outside, and recognize 
and love them as our brothers. 

They are not foreign fish, but broth- 
ers of our, own flesh and blood. 

When we love another man he becomes 
a brother man! 


Ra” 
HERE are two kinds of balances in 
the rotating part of a machine— 
Static and dynamic. A part designed to 
revolve may have perfect balance in any 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 





And, equally as great is the progress that modern science has made 
in recent years by the manufacture of Synthetic Nitrogen fertilizers. 








SYNTHETIC: Of or pertaining to synthesis. Synthesis: the 
art or process of making or building up a compound by the 


union of simpler compounds or of its elements. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 1918, p. 2101 








Calcium Nitrate 


is a Synthetic Nitrogen fertilizer made by combining Nitrogen from 
the air as Nitrate and uniting it with the element Calcium from high grade limestone. 


CALCIUM NITRATE contains 15 % Nitro- 
gen (18.2% Ammonia) and 20% Calcium 
(56% limestone equivalent). Both the Ni- 
trate and Calcium are completely water- 
soluble, available, and of value as plant food. 


Excellent for winter grain, cotton, corn, 
sugar-cane and all crops that respond to 
Nitrogen. Apply 100-200 pounds per acre 
as top or side-dressing. In the Delta apply 
100-200 pounds per acre before planting. 


Successfully used by farmers everywhere throughout the South, 
who unanimously praise its high crop producing value. 


Write for Pamphlets Nos. 11 and 21 on the Use of Calcium Nitrate. 


Synthetic Nitrogen 


NEW YORK 
Raleigh, N. C. Plant City, Fla. 






Products Corporation 


ATLANTA 
rr" Tenn. Shreveport, La. 


NTHETIC [| NITROGEN 


| Use MORE VITROGEN for MORE PROFIT 
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ARDY plants like cabbage and Ber- 

muda onions should, be set early. 
January is a good time. Of course, they 
may be set later, but if set now they will 
soon become estab- 
lished and the root 
system will start to 
grow so that at the 
first approach of 
spring rapid devel- 
opment will take 
place. Usually cab- 
bage set in midwin- 
ter will head from 
one to two or three 
weeks earlier than 
those set from spring grown plants. The 
Bermuda onion is mild and is rapidly 
gaining favor. While it will not keep as 
long as some of the other varieties, yet 
because of its mildness it is rapidly tak- 
ing the place of most other varieties. 


Plant English Peas Early. —For 
the earliest crop sow the a 
smooth-seeded _ varieties,” 
as they will stand more / 
cold than the wrinkled 
kinds. The Alaska is 
the leading early va- 
riety of the smooth- 
skinned kind. Make two ie 
or three sowings a week *§ 
or 10 days apart. For | 
the second early sow- 
ings, use the Gradus and 
Thomas Laxton varieties. 
There are other good 
ones, but these two are 
probably more generally 
liked than the others. 
They are the wrinkled- 
seeded kind. For the 
earliest crop, sow in a 
light, loose, more or less 
sandy soil, as it is soil of 
this kind that warms up 
and dries out the quick- 
est and will be more 
likely to produce an ear- 
ly crop than the heavier 
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soils. 
the home of M 
Get Seed Catalogs paw 
Now. — Seed catalogs 


are not only attractive and pretty 
to look at, but are worthy of careful 
study. They contain much worth while in- 
formation as well as the prices of vari- 
ous kinds of seed. The home library is 
not complete without one or more of 
these attractive publications, and the 
seedsmen are always glad to send a copy 
to any prospective seed buyer. Write for 
one or more of them now. 


Order Year’s Supply Planting Seed. 
—In ordering garden seed, buy enough to 
make a succession of plantings through- 
out spring, summer, and fall. A garden 
is not a real one unless it grows a suc- 
cession of most of the vegetables. A sup- 
erabundance of beans, cabbage, beets, rad- 
ishes, or other vegetables for a few weeks 
in the spring or early summer and none 
during the remainder of the year is an un- 
satisfactory method for the home garden. 
At least two or more plantings should be 
made of practically all vegetables and in 
the case of a quick maturing crop like 
snap beans, a dozen or more plantings 
should be made throughout spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. Figure carefully, there- 
fore, on the year’s requirements of all 
these different vegetable seed and buy 
them now. Early ordering usually means 
that the choicest seed will be obtained. 


What Vegetables Should be Grown. 
—Don’t limit the garden crops to half a 
dozen of the common vegetables such as 
beans, cabbage, radishes, and beets. Ev- 
ery garden should grow some of the fol- 
lowing during the year, and the seed or- 
der should be for some of each: aspara- 
gus, artichokes, bush and pole beans, but- 
terbeans, beets, Swiss chard, cabbage, col- 
lards, carrots, cucumbers, renting ear 
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FOUNDATION SL ANTINGs PROPERLY 
GROUP 


Note that different ate are planted for 
variety and that room for future growth 
was provide dat planting. 
ness of this planting is increased by the 
blooming plants growing in front. hese 
two pictures show the plantings around 





By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


corn, eggplant, kale, lettuce, okra, mus- 
tard, onions, English peas, peppers, Irish 
potatoes, radishes, squash, spinach, toma- 
toes, and turnips. Nothing less than these 
26 should be planted and in addition, the 
following are worth while: broccoli, Brus- 
sels sprouts, cauliflower, cress, Chinese or 
celery cabbage, corn salad, celery, endive, 
kohl-rabi, leek, parsnips, rhubarb, and 
salsify or oyster plant. 

Time to Set Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb Roots.—While it is a little more 
trouble to raise and care for asparagus 
and rhubarb than it is some of the other 
vegetables, yet both of these are de- 
cidedly worth while. Especially should 
some asparagus be grown in every 
home garden. This is 





The effective- 


and Mrs. D. B. Woollard. 


one of our most de- 

licious and_ health- 

ful vegetables, and after it is once 
started it will produce good crops year 
after year with only a reasonable amount 
of attention. Rhubarb will not last so 
long in the Middle and Lower South, but 
in the upper mountainous regions it is a 
safe and dependable crop and one that 
will last over a period of years after once 
started. Certainly these two garden vege- 
tables are worthy of our careful atten- 
tion, and some of each should be planted 
in every garden in the Upper South and 
the asparagus in every garden in what- 
ever section of the country one may live. 


Make the Garden Rich.—Vegetables 
to be crisp and most palatable must be 
quickly grown. This in turn means that 
the soil must be rich. Practically all 
vegetable crops are greedy feeders and it 
is well-nigh impossible to make the soil 
too rich, With this in mind, give the 
garden a heavy broadcast application of 
manure from the horse stable, cow stable, 
hogpen, or poultry house. It is probably 
not advisable to put the poultry manure 
on the ground until at such time that it 
can be cut into the surface, but the other 
kinds may be put on directly on top of the 
soil whether it can be cut in the surface 
or not. Most of us in applying stable 
manure are too stingy with it. Just re- 
member that if we are stingy with the 
vegetables they will in turn be stingy with 
us when it comes to producing good 
yields of tender, crisp, palatable vegeta- 
bles. If the manure is a couple of inches 
thick that is not too much. This means 
40 to 50 loads per acre. If the garden is 
a quarter of an acre in size 10 to 12 or 
15 two-horse loads i isnot at all excessive. 
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In order that this manure may be well 
rotted and in condition to do the vegeta- 
bles the most good, no time should be lost 
in getting it on the ground. 


Don’t Overlook the Flowers.—In or- 
dering the supply of garden seed do not 
fail to secure a supply of flower seed. It 
is a good idea to plant and grow what 
one likes best. Where one isn’t certain 
just what is wanted no mistake will be 
made in buying a package of each of 
these: Cockscomb, cosmos, hollyhock, 
larkspur, lobelia, marigold, nasturtium, 
pansy, petunia, phlox, poppy, snapdragon, 
sweet peas, verbena, and zinnias. Set 
aside a — in the back yard, in the 
garden, or some oth- 
ee eed er convenient - place 

ey and make a real 

5) showing with 

\ these flowers. It 
can be done for 
comparatively lit- 
tle money and 
work, but well 
prepared fertile 
ground is needed. 


The Prosreccins Fa 


When the New Year’s Just Around the Corner 


It’s Natural to Begin to Think of Gardens, and Flowers, and Shrubs 


not only ferns, but geraniums and other 
soft leaved plants. They don’t eat the 
leaves, but suck the juice therefrom. The 
simplest remedy is to take the plants out 
of doors and wash them off with the 
hose, letting the water hit the plants hard 
enough to knock these little pests off, 
which usually results in either drowning 
or killing them. Repeat this process sev- 
eral times. The eggs are. continually 
hatching and it will require a week or 
two to clean the plants. If this method 
doesn’t give the desired results, spray 
with nicotine sulphate. Use one teaspoon- 
ful of nicotine sulphate to one gallon of 
water. Add enough soap to make a rather 
thick soapsuds. Spray so as to get it 
directly on these pests. 

Prune the Climbing Roses Now.— 
Climbing roses should be pruned at about 
this time every year. The pruning should 
consist of removing all the wood except 
the new shoots which sprang from the 
base of the vine during the past summer, 
This means cutting out about half of the 
bushes which are regularly pruned this 
way. For old climbing roses which have 
never been properly pruned, it may mean 
removal of three-fourths of all the 
branches. 

Although this may seem rather severe 
treatment, it will tend to in- 








How to Save Frozen Plants.—If the 
leaves of some of the house plants should 


happen to freeze some night, sprinkle 
cold water on them as soon as possible, 
and they will usually come out of it all 
right. To make this remedy effective, it 
will have to be done soon after the freez- 
ing takes place, or certainly before the 
temperature starts the thawing out pro- 
cess. 


Plant Crape Myrtle.—If anyone 
knows of a shrub or small tree that will 
bloom more freely through a longer 
period of time and flourish with as little 
care as the crape myrtle, please tell us 
about it. And what have we that is more 
beautiful than this welcome traveler from 
India? For park, street, or the home 
grounds, the crape myrtle should be given 
a prominent place. It grows so readily 
from cuttings that any and all of us can 
grow our own plants if we are willing to 
wait a year or two, or we can buy them 
from any Southern nurseryman at a rea- 
sonable price. Cuttings may be grown in 
nursery rows in the garden or in waste 
places. 


Protecting Ferns and Other Plants 
From White Fly.—“Something is about 
to ruin my ferns. I am sending you a few 
leaves. Tell me what is the trouble and 
what I can do. ‘After the leaves become 
covered with these little white things, 
they turn brown and drop off one by one 
until there is not a leaf on the whole 
stem.” 


The leaves of your ferns have on them 
a rather healthy supply of white flies. It 
is a small white flying insect that attacks 


crease the production of new 
wood and will result in big- 
ger and better flowers, borne 
in greater profusion than 
ever before. It will also help 
to get rid of scale and pests 
which have infested the old 
wood. At the same time it 
might be well to cultivate 
the ground around the rose 
bushes, and give them a good 
mulch of leaves or barnyard 
manure. It might do well 
to apply, in the spring sev- 
eral pounds of complete fer- 
tilizer with a formula of 
8-6-5 or 12-4-4. 
VICTOR H. RIES. 

Eight Leading Rose Va- 
rieties—Eight of the lead- 
ing varieties of roses for the 
South are as follows :— 

Pink: Ophelia, Radiance, Mme. Butter- 
fly. 

Red: Red Radiance, Cruss an Teplitz. 

Yellow: Sunburst, Mrs. Aaron Ward. 

White: Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 

These varieties will succeed under a 
wide range of conditions, and are es- 
pecially adapted to practically all sections 
of the South. 


Flowers for Shady Places. —“] want 
to plant some shrubbery and flowers in 
my yard and next to the foundation of 
the house. What plants will thrive in 
these shady spots?” 

No flowers or shrubs will do very well 
in complete shade, but where there is par- 
tial sun the following will do fairly well if 
the soil is made rich and the plants are 
properly cared for. Shrubbery : Euonymus 
Japonica, hydrangea, sweet shrub, Japan- 
ese barberry, and Mahonia Japonica. Of 
the flowers, the following annuals may 
be used: asters, pansies, salvia, snap- 
dragon, and sweet alyssum. Of the peren- 
nials: perennial asters, bleeding heart, 
hardy ferns (such as the Boston), wild 
Sweet William, violets, and , forget-me- 
nots. 

Why Tulips Fail to Bloom.—“W hat 
causes my tulips to come up with 
only one leaf, which grows through- 
out the season, gets unduly large, but 
bulb does not bloom?” 


Tulips will not grow year after year in 
this climate, and continue to produce large 
blooms. They gradually run out. Of 
course, if you are buying new bulbs 


and they fail to bloom,/you are getting 3 


inferior bulbs. 
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| FERTILIZING TOBACCO IN | . 
1929 
ECENTLY a committee composed of 
tobacco specialists and agronomists 
T from the United States Office of Tobac- 
Ie co Investigations and from the states of 
le Virginia, North Car- 
It olina, South Caro- 
le lina, and Georgia, 
d held a meeting “in 
r, Raleigh, N. C.,. to 
8 try to agree on fer- 
" tilizer recommenda- 
y tions for tobacco 
,' which would offer 
d the greatest chance 
y 2 for maximum prof- 
: E.C. WESTBROOK its, A similar meet- 
f ing was held last year. The response to 
‘i last year’s recommendations was so grat- 
t ifying it was thought advisable to submit 
recommendations for next season. They 
. are essentially the same as those for last 
t year, with only a few minor changes. 
1 : The committee which“met at Raleigh 
t was. composed of C. B. Williams, North 
e Carolina, chairman; W. W. Garner, 
: Washington, D. C.; E. G. Moss, E. Y. 
E Floyd, L. G. Willis, and R. E. Currin, 
; Jr., North Carolina; T. B. Hutcheson and 
: T. L. Copley, Virginia; T. S. Buie and 
R. E Currin, Sr., South Carolina; E. C. 


Westbrook and J. M. Carr, Georgia; and 
W. F. Pate, National, Fertilizer Associa- 
. tion. 

7 The recommendations of the above 
committee for 1929 are as follows :— 


. I—FERTILIZERS FOR BRIGHT FLUE- 
CURED TOBACCO 






66 . . and be sure to keep plenty of 
good oil in the crankcase. We use 
Pan-Am in our demonstrators. 399 


















































h The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you. are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs, Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder. 


Pd 
- Unele Hi says— 


“‘All right if it’s there— 





1. Analysis of Mixtures:— 
(a) For heavy or more productive soils: ° 
Eight per cent available phosphoric acid, 2.5 
per cent nitrogen, and 5 per cent potash, ex- . 
cept for gray soils with red subsoils of the 
Cecil series of Virginia where 8 per cent avail- our car 
; able phosphoric acid, 2.5 per cent nitrogen, 
and 3 per cent potash is recommended. j 
(b) For light or less productive soils: Eight 
per cent available phosphoric acid, 3.3 per 
cent nitrogen, and 6 per cent potash. ° id ° ° 
2. For Control of “Sand-drown” (Magnesia és CCl nee S an Ol 1 e t 1S 
Hunger) :— 
For sections where “sand-drown” is prev- y 
alent, it is recommended that fertilizers carry ° 
2 per cent magnesia (MgO). This may be 
derived from sulphate of potash-magnesia, P : : 
dolomitic limestone, or any other material farr'aan NY car runs smoother and need an oil that will keep its 
carrying magnesia in forms known to be wer sweeter with Pan-Am_ body in spite of heat and fric- 
gre ag hay — 100 7, FROM PURE motor oil in the crankcase. And tion. An oil like Pan-Am! 
— PARAFFIN BASE OIL ° e e 
"S yep hy ba powcr per acre in the drill in the newest cars an oil of this 
thoroughly mixed with the soil just before type is almost a necessity This motor oil is tougher and 
transplanting. sturdier because it is refined 
4. Sources of Plant Food Constituents:— For they depend upon greater with unusual care from pure 
Prd ceraay Acid.—Derived from super- engine speeds to deliver their paraffin-base crudes. 
(b) Potash.—Derived from a combination of better performance. That _ 
high grade muriate of potash with. either means terrific heat and vastly Try Pan-Am in your car new 
ooh grec: gers ot ca or sulphate of increased wear or old. Every dealer has a chart 
; ss ‘ Rie showing the correct grade for 
Available experimental data at this time one 
from bright tobacco sections of Virginia, Under such conditions you each model of all makes of cars, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
show that a small quantity of chlorine in the 
tobacco fertilizer increases the acre value 
of the crop. Experience has shown, however, ° ° 
that an excessive amount of chlorine in fer- PP. cA PP. l 
tilizers used for tobacco injures its growth, an merican etro eum orporation 
producing a thick, brittle leaf, and also has er : ry - 
an unfavorable effect upon its burning qual- Also distributors of KP insecticide, SEMDAC auto polish and SUPERLA candles 
ity. It is recommended, therefore, that fer- 
tilizers be compounded with the above named 
sources of potash in such proportions that 
the fertilizer mixtures shall contain a maxi- 
mum of 2 per cent of chlorine. Since research 
a has shown that heavier applications of high 
, grade potash are profitable, it is recommend- 
ed that the potash content of mixed fertilizers 
exceed that of nitrogen by at least two units, 
except for gray soils with red subsoils of the 
Cecil series in Virginia. 
(c) Nitrogen.—One-half of the nitrogen os 
should be derived from high grade organic 
materials of plant or animal origin such as 
cottonseed meal, fish scrap, and high grade Satsuma Oranges 
tankage. The remaining half should be de- 
rived from urea and standard inorganic For Early Crop “ 





Bat 













sources of nitrogen such as nitrate of soda Owari Satsuma has : 

. proved itself to be sf 242 ’ 9” 
and sulphate of ammonia, at least one-fourth the profitable variety for the Satsuma- if it isfl t— Beware! 
of the total nitrogen being supplied by ni- growing area of theSouth. Owari Satsuma 4 
trates. ripens early, and can be marketed in You can’t afford to take chances 






October and November. with imitation repairs. Demand 















eh ris manmgaies oon Ree. Pepa A special booklet featuring Satsuma the genuine, the ones that carry the 
The fertilizer recommended for dark to- Oranges will be mailed on request to Oliver trade mark. For more tha 

bacco (sun-cured and shipping) is 600 to 1,000 lanters who are interested in Satsumas. “< n 

pounds per acre of an 8-3-3, which is to be rite today. three generations Oliver Chilled 





Plows have been famous for their 

good work. 

OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
Plowmakers for the Worid 

Atlanta, Ga. — Montgomery, Ala. 





made up of the same materials as recom- 
mended for. bright tobacco. 


E. C. WESTBROOK, 
Tobacco Specialist, Georgia : ; 
State College of Agriculture. | [1222 The South's Largest Nurseries 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR’ 


ONDAY, December 31.—Today we 

turn down the page headed 1928 
upon which are written very few of the 
things we planned to do. A new chance 
is to be given us; 
how shall we use it? 
A guide along the 
way of the year to 
come will be The 
Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman 
whose influence de- 
pends greatly upon 
the encouraging sup- 
port of its readers. 

Tuesday, January 
1—That the Divine Dispenser of all 
events will make 1929 happy and pros- 
perous, full of blessings and free from 
all that can harm, is our sincere, heart- 
felt wish for each and all of our readers. 

Wednesday, January 2.—A delicious 
way to serve the left-over roast or ham 
from New Year’s dinner is to cut it in 
small pieces, grease a baking dish and put 
a layer of sliced cold Irish potatoes and 
then a layer of meat until the dish is 
full. Cover with white sauce into which 
a little onion has been grated, spread with 
buttered bread crumbs, and bake one hour 
in a slow oven. 

Thursday, January 3.—Plenty of sun- 
shine is a good preventive of colds. On 
these short days when the sun shines lit- 
tle make it a point to get out of doors in 
the middle of the day. 

Friday, January 4.—Cottage cheese is 
good for children. Combine it with chop- 
ped nuts, dates, or raisins for their sand- 
wiches. 

Saturday, January 5—A cheap tin tray 
may be converted into a useful and decor- 
ative article for your dining room if it 
is enameled in a color that will harmon- 
ize with your china. : 


Sunday, January 6.— 


It isn’t what you used to do, 
Or what you may have been 
Will see you right and pull you through, 
If times are hard, if friends are few, 
And things seem drab and mean. 
Not all the laurels you have won 
No matter when or how— . 
Will help you get your day’s work done. 
What most concerns your future, son, 
Is—what you’re doing now. 

—T. H. Lewis. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 





| _ IN THE SEWING ROOM 


F.YOU have no box for odds and ends 

that accumulate from the family sew- 
ing, you should have the handy man make 
you one. An old trunk makes a very con- 
venient receptacle, but a nice one can be 
made from a goods box. If it is of a 
convenient size and covered with pretty 
cretonne, it makes an attractive window 
seat. 

A tray should be made to fit into the 
top of the box with separate compart- 
ments for needles, thimbles, odds and ends 
of buttons, threads, and snaps. Into this 
box put all scraps of materials and trim- 
mings. All discarded garments should go 
into this box before being ripped up and 
assigned to the rag bag. 

Useful Articles From Scraps.—Here 
are some of the useful articles that I 
make from the contents of the-odds and 
ends box: I make dust cloths by splitting 
stocking. tops and sewing 2 together. 
These are washed each week and do ser- 
vice over and over. From the good parts 
of discarded shirts I make little blouses 
and sunbomiets. I make hot pan lifters 
from the best parts of old overalls. A 
blanket stitch, around them with coarse 





MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


thread from flour sacks will prevent 
their fraying. The best parts of knit un- 
derwear make nice soft wash cloths. They 
can be blanket stitched with remnants of 
pretty colored embroidery thread. Old 
wool sweaters, caps, coats, and trousers, 
no matter how badly worn, are used as 
interlinings for quilts. I also use old 
blankets and counterpanes for this. 


Old Dresses Make New Slips.— 
When house dresses are badly faded and 
worn about the neck and sleeves I con- 
vert them into slips by cutting out the 
sleeves, neck, and binding. 


When enough new gingham and per- 
cale scraps accumulate to make a quilt, I 
piece them on the machine, using the 
leaves of old catalogs for patterns and 
tearing off the paper when a square is 
finished. When enough squares are made 
for the quilt I sew them together. I make 
both top and lining this way. By using 
discarded woolen clothing, old blankets 


Rete ci Ser ae a ig aie ss = Sane oe ee ee 
OBSERVE THE GROUPING OF THE FURNITURE IN THIS FAMILY GATHERING PLACE 
The fireplace is the center of the room, artistically speaking. 


aid of a knife and will not stick to the 
tin. 

Matching and Mending.—If you have 
occasion to dye any woolen articles, dye 
some mending wool at the same time. 
Then you have the exact shade for darns, 
if any become necessary, without the 
trouble of matching. 

Soda Keeps Coffee Pot Sweet.—To 
keep the coffee pot sweet and clean put a 
tablespoon of baking soda in it. Fill it 
nearly full of water and let it boil for a 
little while. Then rinse very thoroughly 
with several lots of warm water. This 
should be done once a. week where the 
coffee pot is in constant use. 

Sandwich Fillings. — Sandwiches 
should be spread with good, fresh butter 
or mayonnaise on both pieces of bread. 

Meat Substitute Fillings: Beans—Navy, 
lima, or soy, pulped, seasoned, and mois- 
tened with salad dressing or cream. 

Nut: Alone or combined with celery, 








Notice the hearth screen, 


the homemade rug, the cretonne covered chair, and the little table and reading lamp at 


each cozy seat. 


or counterpanes for interlinings and odds 
and ends of thread for quilting, my quilts 
really cost me nothing but my time; and 
I usually use odds and ends of time for 
making them that would otherwise be 
thrown away. 

Save the Snaps and Buttons.—I save 
all buttons and snaps from discarded gar- 
ments and use them again. From rem- 
nants of linen and cambric I make pretty 
handkerchiefs. Old faded house dresses, 
aprons, and underwear make just as soft 
absorbent cup towels as new material that 
you buy especially for the purpose. I 
hem the pieces before I use them. 

Texas. MRS. I. P. 





| HOUSEHOLD DISCOVERIES 


“Good luck, Good times, 
Good health, Good cheer, 
Good everything 
For all the year.” 
HE best way to clean suede gloves 
when not too soiled is to rub them 
with a piece of flannel dipped in flour. 
Allow the flour to remain on for a few 
minutes, then remove with a soft brush. 
The gloves should be kept on the hands 
during the process. If very soiled it pays 
to send them to the cleaner. 

Removing Cake From Pan—lIn tak- 
ing cakes out of the oven, place’ the tin 
on a wet cloth for 10 or 15 minutes. The 
cakes can then be turned out without the 








lettuce, eggs, or cottage cheese. 

Eggs: Hard cooked and sliced, or 
scrambled with milk. 

Cheese: Cream or cottage. 
may be combined with honey. 

Peanut butter, mixed thoroughly with 
an equal portion of milk, olive oil, chop- 
ped raisins, chili sauce, catsup, chopped 
dates, or salad dressing. 

Salad Sandwich: Celery or cabbage, 
chopped fine and mixed with chopped 
nuts. Season with dressing or salt. 

Pressing Clothes.—The woman who 
aspires to a smart appearance on a small 
dress allowance must be prepared to press 
her clothes regularly. Every week or so 
the wardrobe should be searched for ev- 
erything that looks a little crushed. Many 
a homemade suit is spoiled by the mere 
want of pressing. While being made each 
seam should be flattened as the worker 
goes along, stage by stage. Such pro- 
cedure renders the making of the gar- 
ment more easy and helps to give to the 
finished article the much coveted “profes- 
sional” touch. 

Pretty Curtains.— For curtains for 
kitchens and bedrooms there is nothing 
more appropriate than crisp gingham 
with colored checks on a white ground. 
They keep surprisingly clean, wash well, 
and cost so little a yard that they are 
economical. Really big draft-board checks 
are more effective than small ones, which 
are apt to look a bit dingy and too much 


The latter 








like dusters. The cheeriest combinations 
of color (with white) are China blue, 
mauve, pink, cherry, apple green, and gol- 
den yellow, with perhaps a line of black 
in it. 


| MRS. CARTER RESOLVES 


L j 
RS. John Carter, whose dearest 
friends dubbed her by the more inti- 

mate term of Joan, had wanted a new 
home ever since her marriage fifteen 
years before. Now that this glorious 
thing was a reality she could begin to 
carry out all the wonderful plans that 
were to make her home the one charming 
place for humanity. 

“There’s nothing like having your 
home ready for company at all hours,” 
Joan confided ‘to her family at the first 
breakfast in the new house. “That’s to 
be my pet resolution this New Year.” 
Joan was too deep in her new idea to no- 
tice that every member of her family 
slipped away without agreeing with her. 

That evening after supper Joan went 
to see a sick neighbor. Everything was 
spick-and-span. It was one hour later 
that she returned to hear the jolly sounds 
of piano and saxophone as fourteen-year- 
old Bessie and thirteen-year-old John, Jr., 
practiced for the coming musicale. Joan 
opened the door to see music scattered 
about the piano and her husband full 
length on the couch with her many pil- 
lows in a heap at his feet. John was deep 
in his daily, two pages in the middle of 
the floor. The new Japanese vase had 
been pushed back to make room for the 
tower of blocks that six-year-old Davy 
Lee was proudly building for his little 
sister’s doll. 

Every nerve in Joan was aquiver. Sup- 
posing she had brought company with 
her! Joan hastened to Davy Lee, picking 
up papers as she went. 

“T'll help you build it up again, Davy 
Lee,” she promised as she moved him from 
the table. 

“We missed you Mother, even for the 
short time you were gone,” came from 
John Carter almost asleep. 

As the winter days sped by there were 
many corrections as to tidiness and there 
were even moments when Joan’s small 
family caught themselves wishing almost 
that they were back in the old house. 
Somehow the new home seemed to be los- 
ing charms as the winter days went on. 
John Carter stretched his tired limbs no 
more on the pillow-piled couch. John, Jr., 
had long since lost his gay boisterous 
laugh. He refused to enter the saxo- 
phone contest because “there was no place 
to practice.” Bessie, too, had dropped out 
of the club play because she “simply 
couldn’t act the virago in mother’s pret- 
ty rooms.” 

“Why do your father and Johnny go to 
the barn after supper every. evening, 
Davy?” There was a little fretfulness 
in Joan’s usually soft voice as she put 
the question one evening. 

“They’s visitin’,” answered Davy Lee. 
Joan was puzzled but she would not al- 
low herself to go further in questioning a 
child. She was too proud for that. 

That evening Joan stayed with the aged 
mother of her neighbor while she, the 
neighbor, was away. She did not get back 
home until after dark. \She; opened the 
door to find Bessie reading at the library 
table alone. 

“Aren’t you a bit lonely, daughter?” 
Joan asked in an effort to cover her sur- 
prise. Without admitting it to herself 
Joan knew she would rather have found 
everything a tumble if John and the chil- 
dren had but been there. 











Davy Lee’s words “They’s visitin’™ | 
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Meame back to her. She walked through 
the kitchen and into the rear yard, back 
to the old house where one big room with 
lithe fireplace had been left partly furn- 
ished for the hired man. Joan had not 
heen to the place for a long time but she 
“sped along the well-worn path with fly- 
ing feet. Soon she could hear little 
'Matie’s piping squeal of delight followed 
by John’s strong voice. Then came Davy’s 
happy yell and the patter of running feet. 


Joan peered through the window on a 
homely, pleasant scene. Firelight played 
on the old rag carpet on which John was 
kneeling playing bear while Davy Lee 
and baby Matie huddled in a corner hug- 
ged in each other’s arms awaiting the old 


 bear’s growl. It came at this moment and 


two chairs were overturned in their joy- 
ous flight across the room. 

At a table near the bed John Jr., and 
the hired man sat reading. Joan’s heart 
pounded. Her knees grew weak. Again 
came a squeal of delighted fear. The old 
bear now rose to his feet and went to lie 
on the old army cot by the fire. 

This play of her children Joan had seen 
enacted many, many times. All the little 
ones had loved it and John had never 
seemed too tired to accede to the call for 
bear. 

Had she starved them of this joy? Had 
the new home starved them with its pre- 
cise arrangement of furnishings and its 
airs? Joan made her way slowly back to 
the house where Bessie sat reading alone. 


Joan felt a bit faint. Life had really 
been glorious in the old family home. 
There had been ease and jollity for every 
one. Joan had allowed this, consoling 
herself with the idea she could change 
matters when her dream-home came true. 


Now it was here. It was hers just as 
she had wanted it. Joan gazed at its half 
defined outlines tenderly. The long win- 
dows threw their rays of light across the 
well-kept lawn making the shadows of 
the cross timbered gables deeper by con- 
trast. How she loved every part of it! 
But was it fulfilling its highest duty? 
What about that saxophone solo? John, 
Jr., was really fine with his music even 
if he had constantly scattered music on 
the floor. 


And Bessie, too, had given up her part 
in the club play. What mattered it if the 
room had looked as though some one had 
just moved out after the virago had con- 
quered her insubordinate husband? Noth- 
ing. Nothing. 

Joan caught herself saying the word 
Over and over again as she leaned against 
the gate in the darkness. Then there 
came to her ears the sonorous music of 
the ss~ophone. John, Jr., was actually 
practicing in the old house and in the 
toom of the hired man. There was no 
music coming to her ears from the piano 
where the brother and sister should be to- 
gether. It also shot through Joan’s mind 
she had not noticed the book Bessie seem- 
ed so interested in as she passed through 
the room. 

Joan wanted desperately to go back for 
another glimpse of that homey scene in 
the old fire-lit room. 

Why John wasn’t young any longer. 
Suddenly her thoughts flew back to the 
winter four years ago when an epidemic 
of pneumonia had claimed their bright 
eight-year-old Robert. How could she 
have lived through the desperate pain of 
loss if it had not been eased by John’s 
loving tenderness and sustaining sympa- 
thy? A shiver ran over Joan. The soft 
drawl of the saxophone swept out on the 


' Right air. 


“It’s not too late,” she murmured. “A 


| Bw resolution can wipe out the foolish 
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THIS COMFORTABLE FARM LIVING ROOM IS IN THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. J, B. DOUTHIT, JR., ANDERSON CO., S. C. 


A room with a work desk, a radio, a piano, a warm floor, easy chairs, a soft couch, a vase of roses, and little children surely has 


one I have prided myself on making and 
then 
Joan’s lifted face shone with new beau- 
ty as she said slowly, “And then——the 
new house will be home.” 
MARIAN MARSDEN. 
Harris County Texas. 








WATCHING THE OLD YEAR 
OUT 


a. Year’s Eve is just the time for 
a watch party. The _ invitations 
should be written on plain white paper 
and might read like this :— 

N ext Monday 


E vening 
W e request the pleasure of 





Y our company. Come 
E arly 

A nd make some new 
RR esolutions. We 

S hall expect you. 


Added to the invitation should be a re- 
quest asking each guest to bring a pic- 
ture of himself or herself in baby days. 
These pictures are then placed in a row 
and each guest given pencil and paper so 
that he may guess who the various babies 
are. The pictures should be numbered and 
slips for answers bear corresponding 
numbers. How different folks were in 


baby days is sometimes impressed upon . 


the minds of the folks guessing as they 
try to find traces of resemblances in the 
little pictured faces. 

The History of the Resolution might 
well be termed the title for another sug- 
gestive game for New Year’s. All should 
group together in a circle and each one 
in turn relate the history of some resolu- 
tion made on the New Year’s Day of 
the year just ending, not forgetting the 
results of the resolution. As everybody 
knows the experience of making and 
breaking resolutions, it will occasion some 
interest to hear about the “other fel- 


low’s” experience. 


Another clever game to play is “Our 





the elements of prosperity and happiness. 


New Year's Resolutions.” Secure a small 
memorandum book and on the back of “it 
print in ink “Our New Year’s Resolu- 
tions.” Have a page for each guest pres- 
ent and have each write a resolution on 
his or her individual page. The resolu- 
tions should be read aloud and then’ the 
book carefully preserved so that when 
the next New Year’s party is held the 
book can be brought forward as a history 
of these resolutions. 


Sealed Orders. An order should be 
delivered to each guest, duly folded in 
legal fashion and sealed with a seal bear- 
ing the name of the person to whom it is 
to be delivered. These orders are to be 
opened by each guest in turn and the or- 
ders carried out. For instance, “Quote ten 
lines from the Bible,” “Sing a duet with 
” “Describe the most beautiful sun- 
set you have ever seen,” “Recite a piece 
you learned in your childhood days,” 
“Tell four good jokes,” and so on. 

When the bells begin to ring showing 
that the New Year has arrived have a 
joyius singing of old-time songs for 
about 30 minutes. 

For refreshments serve hot chocolate, 
sandwiches, and some of the Christmas 
cake. A cheese sandwich goes well with 
hot chocolate and it may be pimiento 
cheese, cottage cheese and nuts, or cot- 
tage cheese and chopped raisins. 








| GREEN TOMATOES 


$ HAT are we going to do with all 

these green tomatoes that we stor- 
ed in the cellar?” asked Janet of her 
mother. 

“How funny,” laughed Mrs. Brister, “I 
was just asking that same question my- 
self.” 

“Well,” replied Janet. “Blanche told 
me what they are doing with theirs and I 
think it would be fine for ours. After 
gathering them they selected the firmest 
large ones. These they v’rapped, separ- 
ately, in newspapers to-ripen for table 








use. They expect to have ripe tomatoes 
a long time. The smaller tomatoes they 
made into delicious green tomato pickle, 
the kind that you make, you know.” 


“Why that is an idea. The ripe toma- 
toes will make fine sandwiches for the 
school lunches and so will the pickle. Let’s 
get busy,” said Janet’s mother. 


“But that isn’t all or the most delic- 
ious. Listen to this recipe Blanche gave 
me for Green Tomato Mince-meat and 
see if it doesn’t make your mouth water 
as it did mine. At least it will when we 
serve it with fresh meat or make it into 
some nice pies and tarts.” 


Green Tomato Mince-meat.—One peck green 
tomatoes. Chop these fine and sprinkle with 
2 tablespoons salt. Let stand overnight. When 
ready to cook, drain off water and add 2 
grated lemons, 6 chopped apples, 1 tablespoon 
each of allspice and nutmeg, 2 pounds of 
raisins, 1 cup vinegar, and 4 pounds sugar. 
Cook until done, put in jars and seal. 


Editor’s Note.—Other green tomato recipes 
are :— 

Mock Mince-meat.—Three pints chopped ap- 
ples, 3 pints chopped green tomatoes, 4 cups 
brown sugar, 1% cups vinegar, 3 cups raisins, 
3 teaspoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon cloves, 4% 
teaspoon each of allspice, mace, and pepper, 
2 teaspoons salt, 4 cup butter. 


Mix apples with tomatoes and drain. Add 
remaining ingredients, except butter, bring 
gradually to the boiling point and let sim- 
mer 3 hours, then add butter. Turn into 
glass jars as soon as made. 


Green Tomato Pickles.—One gallon green 
tomatoes, 3 cups sugar, % dozen large onions, 
¥% lemon, 3 pods red pepper, 1 tablespoon each 
of mustard seed, celery seed, allspice, cloves, 
mustard, and black pepper, 3 cups vinegar. 


Slice the tomatoes and onions thin. Sprin- 
kle over them % cup of salt and let’ stand 
overnight in a crock or enameled vessel. Tie 
the pepper, cloves, allspice, and celery seed 
in a cheesecloth bag. Slice lemon and chop 
2 pepper pods very fine. Drain the tomato 
and onion well. Add all seasoning except 
1 pepper pod to the vinegar, then add the 
tomato and onion. Cook ™% hour, stirring 
gently at intervals to prevent burning. Pack 
in jars and garnish with slender strips of the 
red pepper, placing them vertically on the 
opposite sides of each jar. Remove the spice 
bag before packing to prevent dankening of 
the product. Process about 15 minutes. 
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| __ STATE SECRETS 


rl 













This state is famous for its cheeses, 
Its pretzels and its cool lake breezes; 


LaCrosse sounds French, Milwaukee’s Dutch, 


Oshkosh! I think I’ve said too much! 
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A HOMEMADE GAME 

IXTEEN flat corks, 16 matches, and 

16 small cardboard rings are to be 
assembled for a game for two persons. 


Stick the matches upright, burnt end 
down, into the corks. Cut the rings from 
different colored cardboard. 


Arrange eight corks at one end of the 
table and eight at the other end. The 
contestants stand at opposite ends of the 
table and throw the rings over the match 
uprights. The one who covers the most 
matches wins. 


A MESSAGE TO THE LONE 
GIRL SCOUTS 


1 | 
HOSE of you who have sent in your 
application for membership in The 

Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Girl 

Scouts will be interested in knowing that 

Mrs. ‘Herbert Hoover, wife of our next 

President, is also first vice-president of 

the Girl Scouts and chairman of the 

Board of Directors. Now isn’t it thrilling 

to be a Lone Girl Scout with Mrs. 

Hoover? 


The following is a message to all the 
Lone Girl Scouts from Mrs. Hoover :— 


“Girl Scouting is essentially a game 
for many girls to play together. It is a 
game whose playing takes from the time 
we are children until we are grown-up, 
and.one of the reasons for inventing it 
was to provide a means for numbers of 
girls to work and play together during 
these years. Thus it will have become 
quite habitual for them to work and play 
together when they are full-fledged citi- 
zens, so that they not only can accomplish 
more good by friendly codéperation but 
they can have very much better times. 

“But it is just impossible for some 
country girls to find even the eight or ten 
others necessary to form a Girl Scout 
troop who live near enough to get to- 
gether once every week or two. It would 
be a pity if any girl should be deprived 
of, all the fun of Scouting just because 
there were not enough other gay spirits 
like\\herself in the neighborhood! So it 
was planned that there should be Lone 
Girl Scouts for these lone girls to join. 
Therefore, no matter how far away 
from people she may live, she need never 
be really lonely. For she-may belong to 
a sisterhood of other girls even though 














she does not often meet any of them. 
She will know that they all have the same 
ideals in their lives, that they are playing 
the same games, reading the same books, 
making the same things, trying to do the 
same good deed every day. All the Girl 
Scouts have the same laws. 
given the same promise; they: know how 
to begin being friends with other Girl 
Scouts as soon as they meet; they all 
try to keep a true, sturdy heart and a 
keen mind in a strong healthy body; they 
all try to have a merry time doing it, for 
they all love—real fun.” 


| HOW I MAKE THE MOST OF | 
MY LOOKS | 


ERSONAL appearance has much to 
do with the success of the modern boy 
and girl. For this reason I believe that 
every ambitious young person should al- 
ways try to look his or her best. 
I believe that cleanliness is first aid to 
looks and health; therefore, I keep my 
body and clothes as clean as possible. I 
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LIVES THE FOUR H’S 
Mary Holland is a 4-H club girl, 12 years of 
age, lives four miles from the nearest rural 
route in the mountains of Macon County, 
North Carolina. Despite the fact that her 
mother was sick most of the spring and sum- 
mer, Mary carried on her club work and the 
housekeeping affairs of the little mountain 
home. She did the housework, milked two 
cows, tended the garden, and conducted a 
garden project with corn, beans, tomatoes, and 
Irish potatoes. 





They all have . 










see 


MISS RUTH PETERMAN, OF 


proved room cost Ruth $15.01. 


brush my teeth regularly and keep my 
finger nails clean. 

Neatness is the second aid. Good fit- 
ting, well pressed clothes and neat shoes 
and stockings add much to my appear- 
ance. I iron my everyday dresses and keep 
my clothes mended. If I am careless 
with my everyday clothes, I form care- 
less habits and it is difficult to appear at 
ease when dressed in my best clothes. I 
comb my hair often. Well kept hair adds 
much to anyone’s looks. 

I select my clothes carefully. I choose 
my dresses in colors that are becoming 
to me. Sometimes the most fashionable 
color does not suit me. When this is the 
case, I choose a color which is becoming 
to me. Then I make my dress in a style 
that is suitable for one of my age and 
size. I try to select hats that fit well and 
that are appropriate in shape and color. 

I am careful in the selection of my face 
powder and rouge. I buy these in shades 
as nearly like my natural coloring as I 
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HEREBY 


10 cents additional to cover my copy 
making a total of 60 cents. 


. Name of applicant 


5 PES MON Siac c.ns sehcsedondeiscesecsciss 


i) 


w 


. Date of birth: Day.......... 
4. What grade are you in at school? 


. What church do you attend? 


wm 


to become Girl Scouts? 
What do you enjoy most? 


tennis, riding, camping, hiking, gardening, 








REGISTRATION BLANK FOR LONE GIRL SCOUTS 


make application to be a Lone Girl Scout, and enclose 
tration fee of 50 cents, which I understand is to be renewed yearly; 


I promise to try to keep the Girl Scout Laws and Promise, and to promote 
the spirit and purpose of the Girl Scout movement. 


Do you belong to any clubs or meet with girls in school or at play who might wish 


Reading stories or poetry or music, writing, swimming, 


Send your application blank to: 
GIRL SCOUT DEPARTMENT, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


~ 


regis- 
also 1 


of The Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker, 


Come eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


mature study, drawing, etc?...-.....seeeeee 














LINCOLN COUNTY, OKLA., AND SOME OF HER HOME 
IMPROVEMENT EXHIBIT 

It won for her first place in the room improvement contest held during the annual Fag 
Congress at the Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
competed with other state winners at the International Live Stock Exposition, 























She took her exhibit to Chicago where shee 
The im 


I use these sparingly—especially 
the rouge. I use only enough rouge tf 
give my cheeks a natural, healthy look? 
When I use lipstick I apply a very small) 
amount and then remove the surplus with” 
a cloth. In this manner I avoid that oven? 


can find. 


powdered and painted look which detracts q 


from anyone’s appearance. 
MISS EDNA LUMPKIN, 
Williamson County, Texas. 





| THE INFLUENCE OF 4-H CLUB}: 
~~ WORK 


Good Deeds Never Die 


HIS week our Ninnekah women’s clit’ 

of Grady County, Oklahoma, met will 
Mrs. Josie Null. In 1918 we organizi) 
a 4-H club at Middleberg, where Mi 
Null, who at the time was Josie Jones,@ 
girl of eleven or twelve years, lived. Josie: 
joined the club and was a member for 
four years. She was club secretary afi) 
club president during this time. Mrs 
George Petty was club coach and wag) 
very helpful to the girls, letting them 
hold their club meetings at her home aid 
teaching them cooking and canning. Josie 
won prizes at the county and state fait 
and received a gold pin from Stillwater 
of which she is very proud. 

A few years ago Josie married Me 
Null. Two years ago there was an allle 
mobile wreck near her home. The pee 
ple were strangers and some of them 
were killed, one of them a mother of & 
two weeks old baby. Josie and her hit 
band took this baby to their home 
are raising it as their own. Josie keepy) 
her home in perfect order and has high 
ideals for the two babies, the adopted om} 
and her own, a year old. The value 
Mrs. Petty’s influence with Josie as 
as the other club members is hard w 
measure. 

MRS. NETTIE R. CORYELL, 
Home Demonstration Agent, 
Grady County, Oklahoma. © 
twa) 

OR after dinner mints, melt some 

flavored fondant over hot 
flavor with a few drops of oil of pepe 
mint, cloves, cinnamon, or winterg 
add coloring if desired, and drop” 
spoonfuls on oiled paper. ‘ 
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ROOFING 


»IRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


te | STEEL Is the time 
; | | | | {| can't bulidings. Now 
‘ ‘ ‘ices are lower than ever 
im icone your buildings safe from fire, 
me) s397 For a steel roof just can’t catch 
a $3. ( Pays back its cost by saving 
€1GM insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 


A in Ge to 
—6«waBET | 
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bmy one square or 1,000 squares 
holesale 


Fou get the same low W 
lactory pri 


price. 
Over ne sah experienced car- 
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roofing direct from our Big 
Factories. 
Prete today. pow. ter 
FREE SAMPLES re ces 
and Bis Free Samples 
see the low freight paid prices and 


the roofing locks together so 
nail is are covered. Add 


BOOK 


Se nT F Ree. 
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| Savannah Fence & Roofing CoP 
Dept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK. 








ARANTEED 
WINDMILLS 


Best and cheapest pumping power, 
by originators of self-oiling windmills. 
Strong. Simple. Durable. Storm-tested. 


EASIEST RUNNING 
Gears runin oil bath. Head assembled on 
free 5-ft. tower top. Fits any tower, wood 
or steel. No extras to buy. First cost includes 


tower t year’s oil supply, pump rod. Only 
‘with parts turatched free, ifdefec- 


tive In 3 years. tt service. Satisfaction. 
| Bold by better dealers. Catalog Free. 
Dealers: Write for special proposition 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
94 N. State Street Elgin, Ulinols 
Distributors and Shipping Point Near You 





i : 
Skin Troubles 


~Itching, Rash, E 
Pimples and 





tions, Tetter, 
czema 


To end the tortures of dry, itching skin 
and scalp, just apply Alexander’s Healing 
Oil. It goes right into the skin leaving 
a thin invisible film of clean smelling, 
medicated oil that stops itching instantly, 
destroys the germs and then starts the 
healing. Used for years in thousands of 

uthern homes. Does not burn, blister 
nor leave ugly stains. Clean, cooling, 
soothing and healing. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00—at drug and general stores. 


FREE: A 5c trial size mailed free. 
Enclose 4c for packing and postage. Ad- 
dress Alexander Healing Oil Co., Desk 1, 
Columbus, Ga. 
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| ~ HEALING OIL ~ 
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NEW RULE FOR JERSEY 
BREEDERS 


Now that all purebred Jersey calves 

can be positively identified after 
January \1, 1929, we shall naturally ex- 
pect them to behave and perform better. 
All of them will be marked and regis- 
tered in the Jersey Hall of Fame and 
anyone interested can trace every animal 
of the Jersey family through a long line 
of. antecedents back to its place of origin 
in the English Channel. 


Some Jerseys are as hard to tell apart 
as peas from the same pod. To avoid 
confusion in identifying individuals, all 
Jersey calves from now on will carry 
their identification cards in one of their 
ears. The means by which identification 
will be made positive is tattooing. Let- 
ters and numbers are made by changing 
needle points set in the marker. The 
needles are supplied with indelible ink 
(or paste). These needles carry this ink 
under the skin and the mark is perma- 
nent. There is almost no bleeding and 








the animal appears to think it is being 


fondled. 

This method of marking for identifica- 
tion has no effect upon means and meth- 
ods for identification depended on in the 
past, but adds an indelible and positive 
means of knowing each animal properly 
tattooed from the records of the animal’s 
owner and from the American Jersey 
Cattle Club’s certificate of registration. 
Every Jersey calf worth keeping should 
be given this identification mark. Let’s 
remember that tattooing is now a re- 
quirement for registration of Jerseys (af- 
ter January 1, 1929) and that we are 
helping in the breed’s advancement when 
we follow this rule. 

For further information, address the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West 


23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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| AUBURN MEN HONORED | 


ROF. L. N. Duncan, director, Exten- 

sion Service, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and Prof. M. J. Funchess, direc- 
tor of the Experiment Station and dean 
of the College of Agriculture, were hon- 
ored and their work in Alabama recog- 
nized at the recent meeting of Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities in Washington. Prof. Duncan was 
elected chairman of the entire agricul- 
tural group for the ensuing year. In ad- 
dition he will continue as a member of 
the committee on methods and _ policies 
and also a member of the radio commit- 
tee. . 
Prof. Funchess was elected president 
of the American Association of Agrono- 
mists which met in Washington during 
the college convention. Prof. Funchess 
was elected although he was not present. 
His duties in Alabama were such as to 
prevent his leaving the state at that time. 
The experiment station was represented 
by Dr. F. W. Parker, Dr. W. H. Pierre, 
and. Prof. J. W. Tidmore. 

P. O. DAVIS. 








| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P tems ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





b= x 


RICTION between two surfaces de- 

pends upon the pressure applied and 
not on the amount of surface contact, 
Theoretically, a large bearing has no 
more friction than a small one at equal 
pressure. 
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Prize-Winning 


was made with 


ngham Girl Flour 


There was no discussion about the superior 
quality of this cake. The judges agreed it was 
by far finest. 


I am often asked, “Why does Ging- 
ham Girl Flour make better foods?” In 
the first place the highest grade select- 
ed wheat is used. That is responsible 

’ for the extra fine quality and flavor. 
Then the milling process is the finest. 
Compare the value of a diamond ring 
with one set with glass, and you have 
some idea why 


Gingham Girl Flour 
Makes Better Foods. 


ou can make Lovely Clothes 
“rom these Real inghaum bags. 


Gingham Girl Flour comes in real pink and 
white checked dress gingham sacks. All print- 
ing washed out easily, leaving a bright, clear, 
shrunken piece of goods from which you can 
make all kinds of useful articles—clothing, cure 
tains, quilts, etc. 


This little play dress, with its 
white collar and cuffs was made 
of Gingham Girl Flour Sacks, 
New gingham from the store 
could not look better. 


* ees @ we 


PLANT FLOUR MILLS COMPANY } 
ST.LOUIS = = MISSOURI 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 


t Pieces and Remnant Bundles 


QUILT PIECES: 2 Ibs. (15 yds.), 69c; 4 Ibs., $1.35. 
REMNANT BUNDLES: 20 yards only $1.98. 
premium with each order. Pay postman the amount plus 
postage. Literature FREE. 

LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 





Uncle Hi 


° “I don’t want any hit 

~° and miss planting in my 
> field. Good yields begin 
S with accurate planting.’’ 


Just follow the Oliver No. 55 through the field once 
and see how accurately it puts the seed into the 
ground. The drive wheels are keyed solidly to the 
axle so as to insure positive feed. There is no chance 
for the wheels to slip on the axle and cause the 
planter to miss. It plants cotton, corn, peas, beans 
and other crops with absolute accuracy. Furnished 
with pressure wheel and knife coverers or 

drag coverer. Will strew er hill 

See your Oliver dealer at once about get- 

ting the No. 55 for use this season. Free 

literature sent on request. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


General Office and Works: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Branches: 
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You're fences why not own them 


Put Up Dixisteel 
Fence Right Now 


There'll never be a better time than now 
to put up all-steel fence. You save valua- 
ble time from urgent farm work next 
spring and put your farm in shape to make 
more money by getting ready to raise more 

Itry, hogs, cattle and small crops in 
{929. Then you won’t have to depend 
on one big “money crop” and you can 
draw an income from your farm every 


month in the year. 


There is no other fence that gives you all 
the advantages of Dixisteel Fence. All 
the wires are full size, made from the 
right kind of steel produced in our own 
furnaces. Dixisteel is galvanized just 
right to withstand Southern sun and rain, 
heavy enough to resist rust, smooth 
enough to prevent peeling and cracking. Each 
joint has FOUR complete wraps. They will 
never pull loose or slip. The wavy tension 
curves in the line wires act as shock absorbers, 
allow for expansion and contraction and keep 
your fence taut and new looking for years. 
Bigger profits begin on your farm the day Dixi- 
steel Fence goes up. Dealers everywhere carry 
the full line of Dixisteel Fence—gsk for it by 
name, 

There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store 
is headquarters for Farm Fence, Poultry Fence, 
Lawn Fence, Gates, Steel Fence Posts, Barbed 
Wire, Smooth Wire, Nails and Staples. Save 
men by figuring with him now on all-steel 
once. 


paying tor 














Send 
tor this 


DRIVE Steel 
Book ~% 


Poste — 
don’t DIG Post 
Holes. 















ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. & 


I want to make more money out of my farm. 
Send me your free booklet, “Farming with 
Fences.” 






























































Agent 





Talk over fencing with your County 





THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR 18 PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


* Regular Price $2.00 If you raise Peas or Beans 

Woman s World Our Special Price you need a Huller, and if 

you study true economy 

> you will buy the best one. 
McCall a ere are 20, STA 

What more 


, Hullers in use. 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bustiels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and ices. 


GCHATTANGOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Progressive Pasar ® 1 25 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











For Your Church 


Would you like to have $100 for your church? We know you would. 
Every church could use $100 for new hymnals, new furniture, or any 
of the many expenses that churches have. Here is a plan by which you 
can easily earn $100 OR MORE for your church IN A FEW WEEKS! 


. WRITE TODAY! 


For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S easy money-making plan for 
your church. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
Please send details of your money-making plan to 
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J. M. PARKER, EQU 
SEE 


N 1924 the average yield of lint cotton 
Syl acre in Coosa County, Alabama, 
was less than 150 pounds per acre. 

In 1926, a total of 155 club boys and 
50 of their dads made 405 bales of cotton 
on 405 acres—and the club boys and girls 
of that county began going away to col- 
lege. 

The farmers of Coosa County, Ala- 
bama, had become discouraged. Interest 
in farming in 1924 was low. The low 
price of cotton, the principal cash crop 
of that section of small, hilly farms, and 
the heavy infestations of boll weevil in 
1923 brought Sam Day, county agricul- 
tural agent, up against the proposition of 
doing something that would arouse his 
farmers to renewed effort and to success- 
ful production of cotton—in spite of. ev- 
erything. 

County Agent Day decided to prove to 
the farmers of Coosa County and adjoin- 
ing counties that those old hills could pro- 
duce a bale of cotton to the acre—and re- 
turn big profits to the farmers who made 
them do it. 

He realized that something had to be 
done in a big way. When he proposed 
in 1924 to demonstrate the fact that a 
bale of cotton could be grown—not only 
by one or two or a half dozen farmers 
in the county, but by any and all—he 
turned to the business men of his com- 
munity and to the club boys of his coun- 
ty. The business men were called into 
a meeting and the plan was outlined. They 
readily agreed to furnish the farm boys 
who would enroll in cotton club work 
with pure seed, fertilizers, and poison to 
destroy the weevil: 


The first year, 142 boys enrolled with 
the county agent and followed his instruc- 
tions regarding the preparation of the 
land, fertilization, planting of the seed, 
cultivation, and harvesting of the crop. 


Seventy-nine Boys Made a Bale 
Per Acre 


HE average production by the 142 
boys was 1,042 pounds of seed cotton. 
Seventy-nine of the boys made 79 bales 
of 500 pounds each of lint cotton on 79 
acres. And the average yield for the 
county as a whole was less than 150 
pounds of lint cotton per acre. 


Proper fertilization is given by County 
Agent Day as the important factor in in- 
creasing the yields. The boys used 650 
pounds to the acre of materials making a 
complete fertilizer analyzing about 10-5-4 
made up of 400 pounds of superphosphate, 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 50 
pounds of muriate of potash. 


In 1925 the business people were eager 









to finance. the boys under the 1924 plan, 


ALITY, RT. 1, MADE 7% 
D AND 650 POUNDS OF 


Club Boys Beat Their Elders 


County Agent Day Puts the Boys in the Lead 4 
By GUS OEHM 


This second year the same methods of 9 
growing and fertilizing the cotton were) 


ERTILIZER PER ACR 


used, with 235 boys reporting an aver. 
age of 1,013 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, 118 of them making 118 bales on” 
118 acres. These bales averaged -50§” 
pounds of lint cotton each. Be 


But Day was not satisfied with having) 


a given number of boys grow a bale to | 


the acre each year just for the sake of” 
having them to do it. He was putting on” 
a demonstration—a hundred, two hundred,” 
and even more demonstrations to prove” 
his point, and to get countywide results, 7 
And he got them. 


Fathers and Neighbors Follow Suit | 


HE boys’ dads and neighbors became 
interested. In 1926, 155 boys made 
155 bales of cotton on 155 acres. And 530 
of the fathers, using the same methods 
as the boy’, had agreed to plant five acres 
each. ! 


And believe it or not, at the end of ‘the 
year 50 fathers had made 250 bales of | 
cotton—a bale to the acre on 250 acres, % 

But a bale to the acre means nothing > 
if the standard of living of those making ™ 
such yields is not bettered. Let County § 
Agent Day tell for himself what the re 
sults mean in his county—what they 7 
mean aside from renewed interest in” 
farming, increased terracing, use of bet 
ter methods of fertilization and soil build ~ 
ing, and the getting of better livestock. 


“The best part of this club work i” 
that it has shown the way to higher edt 
cation and has helped create in the boy | 
or girl a desire for the better things of 
life. Eight boys and one girl, who were | 
in club work in 1925, entered college 4 
Club work is primarily responsible fory 
some of them being in college. There is) 
a vision in club work for all of us 7 
get. Our experience shows that the boys” 
and girls of the agricultural clubs make” 
better farmers and stronger community > 
leaders than those who have no club” 
training.” a 








[CLEANING HINTS | 





[7 IS possible to clean kid gloves wit 
Fuller's earth. This powder is excel” 
lent for removing grease. Mix equal 
parts of this powder with powdered alum— 
both dry. 
with a coarse cloth or with a bras] 
Then they may be rolled in dry bran. 3 
is best to have the gloves on ‘the haf : 
for in this way the cleaner can get in ay 
of the creases. The bran will make thet 
look like new gloves) if they are free’ 
spots... J 
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BALES ON § ACRES BY USING Goop 























Rub this on the kid gloves 4 
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KOEVERAL women make money by 

» selling cottage cheese on the curb 
ket but I never am successful at it,” 

smarked a farm wife to the woman in 

ge of the market.. Her answer is 

eresting because it might apply to 
ny who sell cheese. 


'*To create a good market for home- 
sade cheese,” was the reply, “four things 
wre essential. It must be the consistency 
sired by the women who buy; it must 
te made by a person whose cleanliness is 
"assured in the mind of the buyer; it must 
be marketed with great regard to sanita- 
“tion; and last, the supply must be fairly 


" constant.” 


' “What would you advise me to do?” 
‘persisted the woman. . 






















“T would. have you be over-scrupulous 
jn the care of the milk at home; have you 
use the government recipe for making 
"@ cottage cheese; market it with a view to 
® its impression on the customer, and sup- 
ply it regularly.” 

Cottage cheese is a source of revenue 
® to many farm homes all over the South 


but because most women: sell it privately 

n were - 3 
§ to personal customers it is hard to get 
| ave accurate estimates. Such figures as we 
te oe : have are of cheese sold on curb markets. 
< | Then, too, such statistics as are available 
- apply equally, to cream and cottage 


cheese. 


having In Texas the club women ‘and. girls 
ale to made 4,928 pounds of cottage cheese in 
ake of 1926 but so had the popularity of it 
ing O8® grown in 1927 that 40,650 pounds were 
indred, “ teported in 59 counties.. Tennessee re- 
Prove @ ports that good cottage cheese is always 


a good seller and that many women bring 
©@ it to the markets. In Arkansas the re- 

. & ports of 29 counties give a total of 15,807 
y Suit BH pounds of cream and cottage cheese and 
camel 17 counties had cream cheese exhibits at 


ola the fair. One of the Master Farm Home- 
ind 50 
ethods — 
» acres 
of \the JONAS JONES, the leading colored 
les of | groceryman of East Albany, had pros- 
acres pered. The garage in the back yard hous- 
othing “ed a shining new flivver. The flat above 
aking“ the store was well furnished. The last 
ounty @ installment on every piece was paid. Peace 
he fH and satisfaction reigned in his heart. 
mn : The first year of his voyage upon the 
f vr OG Sea of Matrimony had been stormy. His 
build wife, Easter Ann, had insisted upon join- 
ck? ing the Methodist Church. Jonas, who 
was a loyal Baptist, revolted. It was only 
rk ig “ after he came to realize that each de- 
- edu- fomination is only a road to the Eternal 
e boy City and that it does not make much dif- 
ference which road we travel, so we reach 


the right destination, that harmony was 
festored. Thereafter Easter Ann continu- 
ed to travel happily on the Methodist 
Highway and Jonas proceeded down the 
Baptist Boulevard, fully content. 

Every, afternoon, following their indi- 
vidual Sunday morning ‘services, they 
took a long ride together. It was while 
on on- «f these rides, months before, that 
Easter Ann had hesitatingly whispered 
a wonderful message into Jonas’ ear. He 
was more than pleased; he was overjoyed. 
All his life he had been a lover of the 
diminutive members of his race. Now, 
to learn that there would be a baby to 
| live with them in the flat above the store, 
_ his rapture knew no bounds. 

For weeks he rode upon the clouds 
and then a storm began to gather. Would 
his little darling be born a Methodist or 
a Baptist? In which church would he 
| be brought up? Jonas realized the effect 
| of early teaching and environment. Jonas 
"longed to bring him up a good Baptist. 
~He determined to speak to Easter Ann 
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By? MRS. W. N. HUTT 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


makers of Arkansas adds $20 a week to 
the family income from the sale of. cot- 
tage cheese. In North Carolina, cheese 
is a most important factor in the sales on 
almost every curb market. Louisiana, 
New Orleans particularly, has a cheese 
peculiarly its own. It is eaten fresh or 
frozen like ice cream and is served in 
almost every big réstaurant. A summary 
of opinion about cottage cheese is that it 
is a valuable addition to the farm income 
but that it is‘not appreciated as much as 
it might be as a paying product. 


Cottage cheese and buttermilk cheese 
are usually made by the woman who has 
surplus milk. She makes them for her 
own table and sells the over-supply as a 
source of pin money. On most farms 
where a cream separator is used and the 
cream is sold cheese is made out of the 
skimmilk. Of course good homemade 
cheese requires some cream but that is 
often added by the customer. The usual 
price of cottage cheese is from 15 to 20 
cents a pint. 


As a Commercial Enterprise 


S A commercial enterprise cottage 

cheese does not seem to be a success. 
There does not appear to be suffitient 
market to pay for the necessary expenses 
of a regular factory. Several plants for 
manufacturing cottage cheese have been 
started at various times in the South, es- 
peciajly in North Carolina. They have 
not proved a success. 


Cottage cheese will always be made and 


eaten in the home that has an available - 


milk supply but gradually cheese making 
is changing from cottage cheese to cream 
cheese and becoming a commercial enter- 
prise. It changes from a woman’s enter- 


prise toa man’s. There is no reason why 
both should not be utilized as sources of 
income however, as the market for one 
does not interfere with that of the other. 


One cheese company tells us that it has 
established more than 50 factories from 
Virginia to Texas, has spent $1,000,000 
and expects to spend more. These fac- 
tories will use over 84,000,000 pounds of 
milk in one year and produce 8,500,000 
pounds of cheese. Farmers will be paid 
$2,500,000 for this milk, roughly speak- 





—Photo by Mary Jessie Stone. 
$1,100 FROM COTTAGE CHEESE 


Mrs. George Pye, Pulaski County, Arkansas, 
sells 4,500 pounds of cottage cheese annually 


on the Little Rock curb market. This brings 
a cash income of $1,100 yearly. Mr. Pye fig- 
ures that the butter pays the expenses of the 
herd. Mrs. Pye says, “My cheese money is 
clear profit.” 


A Short Story: by Mrs. Alice K. Cripps 


about it but it seemed he could find no 
suitable way to approach the subject. 


Always Jonas planned for a boy. He 
had already ‘named him, in his own mind. 
He had spent much thought, through 
weeks of time, before he finally decided 
upon Esau Nehemiah Coolidge Stribling 
Jones. Anything less than the full name 
failed to satisfy him. 


One evening as they sat before the fire, 
Easter Ann held up a tiny garment for 
his inspection. It was ruffled and’ be- 
ribboned. 


“This,” she announced, “is what An- 
geline Harriet Pertinell Jones is gwine 
wear when I have her christened in the 
church.” 


“Who? In what church?” 


“Why, Angeline Harriet Pertinell, in 
the Methodist Church,” she answered, 
calmly. 


Her calmness, however, was no deeper 
than the surface. For two weeks, known 
only to herself, she had been pondering 
the same question that had bothered Jonas. 
Would her little daughter be allowed .to 
go with her to the Methodist Church or 
would Jonas insist upon making her a 
Baptist? 

Jonas sputtered. 

“Esau Nehemiah Coolidge Stribling is 
gwine be raised a Baptist and when he 
reaches the age of knowledge and dis- 
bursements, he is gwine be baptised. Iffen 
you, what is old enough to ’cide import- 
ant questions for your ownself wants to 


be a Methodist, I ain’t makin’ no occupa- 
tions agin it, but my boy ain’t gwine be 
led in no wrong track ’fore he are old 
’nuf to know no better.” 

“You ain’t gwine to have no boy chile, 
Jonas. You is gwine to have a little girl,” 
Easter Ann pleaded. “I been so set on a 
little girl, Jonas. You ain’t gwine have 
no boy baby, Jonas.” She was near tears. 
“Tell me you ain’t gwine have no boy 
baby, Jonas.” 

“IT ain’t gwine have none of neither 
kind,” Jonas admitted. “But I had jes’ 
figured US was gwine have a little Bap- 
tist boy.” 

“And I has plum set my heart on a 
Methodist girl. Ain’t it awful? What 
is we gwine do?” 

“First thing we knows, that baby will 
grow up jes’ nothin’ at all. We don’t 
want him—it to do that, does we, honey ?” 

“Sure don’t. Her—<its little feet had 
ought to be started on some road towards 
Heaven.” 

Thereafter for days, each carried a 
wrinkled brow. Some solution, some de- 
cision must be forthcoming: 


“Ain’t no use to ask Brother Winters 
what to do, ’cause he would sure say Bap- 
tist and Brother Stevens would sure say 
Methodist. Us has got to git some dis- 
concerted advice ’bout this here,” Jonas 
scratched his. woolly head, “I says, let’s 
us go to Dr. Green and ask him what is 
a more better way to settle this here dis- 
putation.” 

Dr. Green is the leading colored phy- 


Cheese as a Source of Income 


Cottage Cheese Contributes a Pay Day on Many Farms 


ing, in 60,000 checks of-from $10 to $100 
each. In the mountains of North Caro- 
lina alone there are five cheese factories 
that have made around 200,000 pounds of 
cheddar or store cheese this year. These 
factories have been paying the farmers 
from 50 to 55 cents per pound of butter- 
fat for milk delivered or about $2 a hun- 
dred. W. L..Cleavergen, dairy manufac- 
turing specialist of North Carolina, says 
that the price farmers receive for milk 
is the same as paid by the average cream- 
ery in the state for cream delivered at 
the creameries. 


From some figures compiled in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
over a six year average, it was found that 
3 per cent milk sold for cheese making 
returned 14 cents a gallon; 4 per cent, 18 
cents; and 5 per cent; 22 cents. No cost 
of getting the milk from farms to fac- 
tories was taken out of these figures. 


The yield of cheese per 100 pounds of 
milk varies according to the fat content 


of the milk. For instance, 100 pounds of , 


3 per cent milk yields 8.3 pounds cheese; 
100 pounds 4 per cent milk yields 10.6 
pounds cheese; and 100 pounds 5 per cent 
milk yields 12.9 pounds cheese. 


The returns to a farm, of course, are 
in proportion to the amount of milk the 
cows produce and to the cost of produc- 
ing that milk. 


It Pays to Advertise 


O*XE method of swelling the income 
from cheese is to increase the de- 
mand for it. Cottage cheese should be 
made so popular that it would be on every 
hotel and restaurant menu and sold in ev- 
ery grocery store. This can be done by 
making known its food value and giving 
home makers and chefs new and delicious 
cottage and store cheese recipes as well 
as attractive combinations of cheese with 
other wholesome foods. 


Jonas and Easter Ann Disagree 


sician in Albany. His office in the Su- 
preme Circle Building on Jackson Street 
is the rendezvous for all ailing Negroes, 
be their complaint physical, mental, or 
spiritual. To him Jonas and his wife 
appealed. 

Compromises are Dr. Green’s main hob- 
by. No difficulty can be so great, in his 
mind, that a satisfactory compromise can 
not be reached. So succesgful has he 
been in settling the disputes of his colored 
brethren that he has earned the respect of 
the locality at large. 


Now he sat in his swivel chair, his lean 
finger tips together, a dignified scowl upon 
his brow. Silently, he pondered until 
Jonas became restless and Easter Ann de- 
spaired of his help. 

* * * 


This problem is one which has caused 
much discord in the homes of many peo- 
ple much more favored than Jonas and 
Easter Ann. Should the Wife go to the 
husband’s church when 
she marries him or 
should he go to hers? 
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NOW YOU 












WRITE If there is no com- 
THE promise reached before 
children are born, which 

| FINISH parent should control 
BN the church in which 


the children are reared? 
Should these questions be decided before 
marriage? What would you advise if you 
were in Dr. Green’s place? To the per- 
son writing the best good humored ending 
to this story we shall give a prize of $5. 
This is the January contest, and so all 
answers must be mailed not later than the 
last day of January. 
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' Farm Bureau 


ARM relief legislation was of fore- 

most interest at the tenth annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at Chicago, December 10, 11, 
and 12. Thirty-six states were repre- 
sented with the largest attendance ever 
reported at a farm bureau convention. 
Mississippi and New Mexico were enti- 
tled to voting delegates for the first time, 
aa Colorado, Texas, and Kentucky again 
séated delegates after an interval of sev- 
eral years. 

President Sam H. Thompson, in his 
annual address, sounded the keynote of 
the convention’s policy on agricultural 
legislation when he said, 

“We have always contended and now 
contend that the American policy of pro- 
tection should be made just as effective 
for agriculture as it has been for indus- 
try and labor and thus assure the farmer 
an American price for the products of 
his labor, although it may be necessary to 
sell a portion of that product abroad. 


“We have sponsored and supported the 
measures that we sincerely felt would 
achieve that purpose, but now, with the 
forthcoming administration offering a 
broad program that will give agriculture 
the benefits of the protective system and 
achieve for agriculture a place on a basis 
of equality with industry, labor, and 
finance—it would seem wisdom, on our 
part, that we hold ourselves in readiness 
to consider on their merits such meas- 
ures as will be. advanced from time ‘o 
time, and that we should allow oppor- 
tunity for the best minds in America to 
study this program.” 

President Thompson thus expressed the 
willingness of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to withdraw its demands 
for the McNary-Haugen bill and to 
await the administration’s efforts to settle 
on a plan of farm relief. The decline in 
the value of farm land every year since 
1920, the marked fluctuations in farm 
prices, the wide disparity between the 
earnings of farmers and other groups in 
this country, the lack of organization af- 
fording producers the control of sales and 
distribution of commodities produced on 
the farm, and high taxes, were stressed 
by President Thompson as causes for the 
present agricultural situation. 





The Hoover program for agriculture 
was reviewed by Representative L. J. 
Dickinson of Towa, who also stressed the 
importance of giving Mr. Hoover a 
chance to make good on his campaign 
promises. 

The resolution ‘on’ the national policy 
for agriculture adopted by the conven- 
tion stated that surplus control legisla- 
tion and agricultural tariffs are compan- 
ion measures, each exerting a long-time 
influence, that emergency action on them 
would be inadvisable, and that they should 
not be considered at the short session of 
the 70th Congress but at an extra ses- 
sion which is expected to be called soon 
after the adjournment of the 70th Con- 
gress. It was felt that farm legislation 
should await ‘the inauguration of Mr. 
Hoover and that the new administration 
should direct the details by"which the 
campaign promises are to be enacted into 
legislation. 

Tariff reform also received much at- 
tention at the convention. Higher rates 
on foreign grown farm products which 
compete with our domestic farm. crops 
were demanded. “The rates of duty 
should be based on the value of farm 
crops of the American producers there- 
of, and should be of such nature that as 
the value increases the rate of duty auto- 
matically will increase.” 


A non-partisan tariff commission, mem- 
bers of which should be appointed for a 
longterm \of years, was advocated to re- 





Forces Gather 


Annual Convention Held in Chicago 
By GILBERT GUSLER 


vise tariff rates as conditions change to 
warrant such revisions. 


C. O. Moser, of Dallas, Texas, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Growers’ Exchange, told the 
story of codperative marketing of cot- 
ton, while the history of the Burley To- 
bacco Growers’ Coéperative Association 
was sketched by James C. Stone, presi- 
dent of that organization. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention pledged renewed support of the 





plan to restore Muscle Shoals, reaffirm--d 
the position of the Federation in support 
of fundamental research in agriculture by 
federal, state, and citizen organizatiozs; 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route; the 
inland river transporfation systems; an 
American merchant marine directed by 
the United States Shipping Board and 
operated without subsidy; rapid and con- 
tinuous operations to control floods of 
our rivers as well as many other projects 
which have received the Federation’s sup- 
port in the past. 


New projects recommended in the res- 
olutions included among others the fol- 
lowing :— 

That the Federal Seed Act be amended to 
designate by certification or otherwise the 
state or region of origit of domestic seeds 
and the date of germination test with its per 
cent of ‘viability; and that the handling of 


Now Is the Time to Make Your Will 


A THE new year begins all adult 
Progressive Farmer readers - who 
have not done so should consider making 
their wills. Most men and women have 
some rather definite ideas as to what they 
wish done with their property, but every 
year tens of thousands die without ever 
having gotten to the point of putting 
their wishes into written form. And so 
their property goes as they would not 
have desired. 


Several years ago a joint committee of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
and the New York State Bar Association 
recommended 14 rules to prevent unnec- 
éssary litigation concerning wills which 
we are glad to commend to our readers in 
this connection :— 


FOURTEEN RULES FOR MAKING WILLS 
I 
Remember that in the preparation of no 
legal document is the inaccurate use or loca- 
tion of a word or phrase more serious than 
in a will, 
Il 


Remember that the best time to prevent 
disputes and litigation concerning a will is 
when the will is made. If, however, a will 
has been made, remember that it may still be 
tested before death and its defects and am- 
biguities discovered and corrected. (See Rule 
VIIL) 

Ili 


Remember that the more entangled one’s ¢s- 
tate, the greater is the necessity for a proper 


will. 
IV 
Remember that no layman should attempt 
to draw a will. 
i 


Do not hesitate to give your legal adviser 
all the facts and state your wishes fully. 
Without such data he cannot intelligently 
draw a will to meet your requirements. 


VI 


Remember that the proper writing of a sim- 
ple will calls for nothing less than ordinary 
professional skill and for much more care than 
an ordinary contract or other legal writing 
between living persons. 

Vil 


Remember that the writing of a complicated 
will or one intended to tie up property by 
trusts or otherwise calls for legal talent spe- 
cially qualified for the work. 

Vill 

Remember that the maker of a will can, 
with reasonable certainty, forestall family dis- 
cord and prevent wasteful litigation after his 
death, (1) by planning his will wisely with ref- 
erence to his family and estate, (2) by having 
it skilfully prepared, and (3) by submitting it 
to at least one specially qualified legal critic, 
other than the draftsman, for independent 
interpretation and constructive criticism. In 
this manner, a fresh mind specially equipped 
and working on scientific lines will usually 
so test a will before death as to discover latent 
germs of dispute in time for correction. 


1X 


Remember that undue economy in the prep- 
aration of a will often defeats the purpose 
of its maker. 

x 


Remember that it is wise for the maker of 


a will to examine its contents occasionally, 
particularly if the will is stale or does not 
automatically adjust itself to changes in fam- 
ily or estate. 

XI 


Remember that if the maker of a will changes 
his domicile from one state or country to af- 
other that change may make a will, other- 
wise valid, wholly or partly void unless it 
complies with the laws of the new domicile. 


XII 


Do not hesitate to alter your will as often 
as changed conditions demand, but do not 
attempt to do so without legal advice. 


XII 
Remember that the expense of settling an 
estate is usually less under a will, if care- 
fully drawn, than without it. 
XIV 


Do not delay in making or altering a will 
until you are ill or until you are about to 
take a journey and have little or no time to 
give to the proper planning and preparation 
of the instrument. Whatever the haste, be 
not in a hurry. Be deliberate, but do not 
procrastinate. 


ea 
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The Progressive Farm 
such seeds be conducted by producer 
consumer organizations, dealing directly 
one another. 4 
That no new reclamation areas be brough 
under cultivation at the present time; 
that the Bureau of Reclamation be trans 
red to the U. S. Department of Agricultugy 
so that correlation may be had between the | 
bringing in of new productive areas and ‘a 
demand for additional farm crops. i“ 

That a study of the possibilities of codperg. A 
tive production be made by a committee : 
be appointed by the president of the Ameri 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

That corn sugar be given its rightful p 
in the trade practices of the nation, and s9 5 
provide an increased market for one of oup 
staple crops. a 

That the Federal Reserve Board be given 
authority to use its power and influence tg | 
stabilize the purchasing power of money, 

That the request for a congressional inves. 
tigation of the recent administration of the 
Farm Loan System by the state federationg 
representing the northeast portion of ong 
nation be granted. 

That broadcasting stations which special 
ize in farm programs be given equal consid. 
eration by the Radio Commission with tho 
stations which broadcast commercial p; 
grams. 

Directors were elected at the close of ~ 
the convention to serve for two years, 7 
From the Southern region Frank Dim.” 
mick, Shuteston, La., and J. F. Porter,” 
Columbia, Tenn., were elected, each suc. | 
ceeding himself. B 

A nation-wide agricultural codperative ~ 
service department is to be inaugurated | 
by the national organization January a 
1929, to extend and augment the influence ~ 
and benefits of the codperative method 7 
of marketing farm products. This new) 
department will serve the commercial in- 
terests of all farmers. 4 

Immediate’ éffort' will be concentrated 7 
on a research or economic fact-finding | 
service. Analysis of markets will be > 
made, legal assistance will be given on 
contracts, income taxes, and other 
ters, transportation service will be st 
plied; and other special services renderaj 

One of the features of the convention 
was the awarding of the American Farm 9 


Bureau Federation’s first. Distinguished 


Service Award for outstanding service to 
agriculture to George M. Putnam, presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Farm Bu 
reau Federation, Next year it is planned ~ 
to include a woman in the awards. . 








THE PATTERN DEPARTMENT 

















2648—This pattern made up in either crepe 
satin, crepe de chine, georgette crepe, 
figured cotton and silk crepe, or 
challis. is most attractive. The style 
is particularly becoming to the per- 
son who desires slender lines. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material. D 

3489—A morning dress of this type answers 
both the purpose of a house dress 
and an apron, especially if figured 
percale, gingham, or pique is used. 
The patfern comes in sizes 16, 18 
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years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36: requires 2% © 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard 7 
of 36-inch contrasting. i a 
2643—This simple little dress is appropri- 7 
ate for school, home, or afternoon ~~ 
wear. This particular one is made 
of maroon figured challis with @ 
satin collar and tie in a deeper ma- 
roon. The pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and #4 @ 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material — 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. ~ 
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| Send me your Free Acme Catalog. 


scember 29, 1928 





for 


Sturdier 
Bodies 


Sounder 
Teeth 


Stronger 
Bones 


FOR BETTER GENERAL 
HEALTH 


Use Self-Rising Flour with 
the Blue Shield 


Adults as well as 
children need the rich 
calcium: and _ phos- 
phorus content of 
this guaranteed flour. 





SOLD IN COTTON BAGS 





Send for Free Recipe Book to the 


National Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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‘The New Day in Hatchi 


Send for this — money making book. 
C hi poultry shortage. Do your 

as IN ow own yd It pays big with 
improved Champion Be Belle City Incubators 

and Brooders—8 0 sizes, Hot-water , Elec- 
fe Best equipment. om cost. Sure money 
makers. Start early. Write today for Free book. 
Belle City Incubator Co. Box 101, Racine, Wis. 













An Acme 
Does It All 


It an Acme Coulter Harrow follow your "aad 's all 
the tool you need for a fine, perfect seed 

For the sharp, sloping double-curved roses an their 
¢lod-crushing spurs penetrate to the full depth of the 
furrow Then they slice, chop, crush and pulverize 


Completely, every bit of soil, cover crop, stubble, trash 
and weeds. 

And while they’re doing it, they fill air spaces, com- 
Pact the subsoil and leave a smooth, level seed bed— 
Protected with a moisture-holding mulch. 


All this, mind you, is done in ONE operation. No won- 
der farmers say the Acme saves % the labor. No won- 
der the Acme is used and endorsed by agricultural col- 
by all farmers who want better crops with less 

Work and expense. 
Acme Coulter Harrows are built for mule and tractor 
Use-—3 to 17% feet wide. There’s a size for every farm. 
DP coupon for free Acme Catalog | which tells about 


- “Bigger Crops From Better Tillage.’ 


Harrows are carried in stock at Macon, Georgia, 
— Hardware and Supply Co., by J. D. Parish, 
at Alabama, Stocks also carried at Mobile, 


NASH-ACME HARROW CO., 
| Dept. 3P, Haddonfield, N. J. 








TERRIBLE! 


“Did you hear about the accident in Scot- 
land?” 

“No, what was it?” 

“Two taxicabs collided, and eighteen Scotch- 
men were hurt.” 


WHAT HIS MOTHER KNEW 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s imitation of 
the Negro dialect is excellent, and her small 
son, who was very proud of her accomplish- 
ment in this line, frequently boasted of it 
among the other children. Once, when some 
of his schoolmates were vaunting the ac- 
complishments of their several mothers, he 
was overheard to declare: 

“Well, my mother is smarter than any of 
yours. She can speak two languages.” 

“What are they?” demanded his compan- 
ions. 

“White and colored.” 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 
“You should always decide which side is 
right before you join in,” advised the friend. 
“But, bedad,” objected Murphy, “the foight 
might be over by that time.” 


ROOM AND TO SPARE 
Bert—“I can’t figure up here, it’s too crowd- 
ed. When I do my arithmetic I need plenty 
of space.” 
She—“Why not do it in your head, then?” 
—Film Fun. 


NATURAL QUESTION 
Tom—“A fool and his money are soon part- 
ed?” 
Dick—“Who got yours?” 


WHY SHE WRITES 


Georgette—“Does your wife write to you 
regularly?” 

Karl—“No, I gave her enough money be- 
fore she left.”—Film Fun. 


ILLOGICAL 


A Southern Negro minister who was given 
to the use of big words and complicated dis- 
course was waited upon by the church com- 
mittee and told that his style of preaching 
was not all that could be desired. 

“Don’t I argify and sputify?” inquired the 
minister. 

“Yes, yo’ done argify and sputify,” respond- 
ed a member of the committee, “but yo’ don’t 
show wherein.” 


CAN YOU TELL WHAT THIS MEANS? 

Clara—“Rita told me that you told her that 
little secret I told you not to tell her.” 

Mae—“What? that mean thing! I told her 
not to tell you that I told her.” 

Clara—“Well, she told me anyway, and I 
told her I wouldn’t tell you she told me, so 
don’t tell her I told you.” 


ONE ON RUTH 


“Ruth refused Freddie two weeks ago and 
he has been drinking heavily ever since.” 
“That’s one trouble with Fred—he never 
knows when to quit celebrating.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 





By J. P, ALLEY —$o7"'pyndicate, ‘Ine. 
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Fitt Your Crip 
with PRIME CORN 














This corn fertilized at a cost of $14.50 
per acre made over 100 bushels per acre 





Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


Hurt Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 





N these days of high-priced 
labor and costly feeds a 
good corn crop ismoney made. 
Fertilizers will fill your crib 


with prime corn. 


Fertilizers are cheap insur- 
ance of a good crop. They 
produce cheap feed and re- 
lease acres and men to crops 
that pay off in cash. They 


save work and worry, 


Corn, like cotton, needs 
fertilizers containing plenty 
of potash. Potash makes corn 
strong and healthy, like it 
keeps cotton vigorous and 
free from rust. 


Potash prevents lodging 
and fills ears to the tip with 
prime corn. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


Lampton Building 
JACKSON, MISS, 



























NOW is the Time to Place Your Order for 


Summerour’s Half and Half Cotton Seed» 


Box 15 


produce “The most wonderful cotton 
the world has ever known.” 
Write for Booklet and Price List to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
(Successors to H. H. Summierour, the originator of Half & Half Cotten) 


NORCROSS, GEORGIA 





TROUBLE BouT DEM DAH | 
WHUT DEY CALLS 
“SMAHT ROADSTERS* 
beara GINALLY A 


em! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Tom’s Chris’mus stahted out wid “Tom 
en’ Jerry’ en wount up wid “Tom in 
jail”! 





EXTRA 
PRESENT ( 


FREE & 


BESIDES 








DINNER SET 


large Preserving Ke’ 
. Pu 


10 Pe. Full Size Silver Aluminum Set including 
ttle, Mixing Bowl, Sauce 


Pan, Pie oa Dipper, 
| Graduated Measuring Cup. Salt and Pepper 
Shakers, given FREE besides Dinner Set, if 
you order promptly. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 







2 and with every pound give to each purchaser 
all of the following high grade pure food 
{ : d Baking Powder, large bottle 
d Cane Sugar 

rt 


== et box Pe; onde Prepared 1 Mustard 
5 pper and jar us 
| {os per man is) and this full size, hand- 
decora’ Flower ee 2 Dinner Set 
is Yours, Absolutely Free. Hundreds of 
other Prerniums such as Frrniture, Rugs, 
Kitchen Sets, Wearing Apparel, etc.. or Big 
Cash Co: alsosell House- 


mmission. Youcan 
hold Supplies, Toilet Articles, Jewelry, etc 


SEND NO MONEY 















able reputation. today we 

as the World’s “Greatest Premium 

House, We have more than two and a half 
tisfied agents and customers. 


f Free Catalog 
pe Rey 





















































































The Progressive Far, 


lassified Ads; 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


Alabama, 


and Florida. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, 


abbreviation, and whole number, 


including each initial in your mame and address. Give two good ref- 


erences, 


preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 





State plainly 
what editions you 
wish te use. 


Edition— Circulation— 


Georgia-Alabama y 
ee -Tennessee Ky., 


Texa 

Carolinias-Virginia. 
Mississippi Valley. 
All five editions... 








0,000 
550,000 





States Covered— 
Ga., Ala., 
Middle and E. bey 

Texas i. So. Okla 


Werd Rate— 

and Fla 6c a word 
a@ word 
a word 
a word 
a word 
a word 








Display Rates— 
$6.50 per inch 


30.80 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS _ 


Your ad set in larger type is more 








Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinetive and attractive, Note rates 
inch in table. 





Peer 


FARMS FOR SALE ‘OR RENT 


Hendre@s of farmers are tinaing a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns. 


ALABAMA 


For $4,000, 40 acres of good land, near Cahaba river, 
8 miles south of Blocton; good road; five room bunga- 
S with hall and porches; barn and shop; 250 pecan, 

00 figs, 250 peach, apple and pear trees, 125 scup- 
perma vines; all best variety, from 1 to 5 years old. 
A. Harvey, Blocton, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are 
rous, crops growing year round, Land priced 
Write free booklet. Dept. 26, Stanislaus County 

Soccleoes Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- 




















GEORGIA 


Will trade 470 acres Georgia lands and cash for im- 
proved farm. Kirby Brothers, Apopka, Fla. 


MISSOURI 


By) Man’s Chance.—$5 down, $5 monthly, buys 40 
ve land, near town; some timber. Price 
$200, Other bargains. Box 507- K, Carthage, Mo. 


PLANTS 


Peach and Apple sven, P per 100 and up. Fruits, 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Plant Kudzu for permanent pastures and hay. Plant 
Beggarweed for soil improvement and hog pastures, in 
all your peanuts, corn, watermelons and truck. Th 
are the foundation of prosperity in the South. Write 
for injormation. Chas. F, Leach, Monticello, Fla. 

















CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





NURSERY STOCK 








Onion, Cabbage and Tomato plants; best early va- 
rieties; $1.75 per 1,000, postpaid. Order now for 
spring. Satisfaction guaranteed. Texas Plant Farm, 
Mart, Texas. 


200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Large, open 
field grown, well rooted. 75e, 1, foot $3.50; 
10,000, $6.50. Bermuda Onion plants, $1. Collards, 
$1, Quick Shipment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage Ry Ready.—Wakefields 
Flat Dutch: 500, 000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 
First class plants, twit count, prompt shipments abso- 
lutely guarant: e are reliable. Have your ba 


look us_up. American _Plant Co,, Alma, Ga. 


Nice frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, leading 
varieties; for immediate shipment. Parcel post 
paid: five hundred, $1.10; one thousand, $2. 
collect: five thousand, $5; ten thousand, $9. 
write for prices on larger lots. Ponder Plant 
Omega, Ga, 


Millions of extra fine frostproof Cabbage and Onions. 
Send order to nearest point for quicker service and 
fresher cians at ae rrommnersation cost. Postpaid: 
500, $1; $1.7 Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. 50. 
Thomasrilie Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce- 
dale, 

Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage: Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and 
Succession. Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 
per 1,000. Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants, 
prepaid: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25. plants and 
ial shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 

aldosta 








and 
75¢ 


Co., 











Now ready. Cabbage plants: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid. Crate 3,000 plants, $3 f.0.b. Devine. 
Onion plants, either the Crystal be (white) or Yel- 
low Bermuda: 100, 25c; 500, 60c; 00, $1; postpaid. 
Crate 6,000 plants, $3.30 f.o.b. atten: Plants guar- 
anteed to please you or money refunded. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. i 


, Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants 





now ready for 
500, $1; 1,000, 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
C.0.d, choice frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 

John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

C.0.d. reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 
1,000, $1, E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Bermuda 

Onion plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 

Georgia 


Leading varieties Cabbage and Bermuda 
} 000; cash or c.o.d. Guarantee Plant 





1,000. 





500, 








— lants. 
Co., Ty Ty, 





SSNs frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
Plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
asville, Ga. : 

Plants.—Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; 5,000 or more, 65c. 
Bermuda Onion: $1, 1,000; 5,000, $4. Now ready. 
IAndsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 

Millions nice fremprest Cabbage and Bermuda On- 
fon plants. $1, 1,000, f.0.b or $1.5) 50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, “Ga. 

Send no money. Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 
fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
ae Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

on Plants. —Delivered ; = from field. Bermu- 
dest both varieties: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; crate 6,000, $5. 
Alger, Grower, Crystal City, ' "Texas. 

150 frostproof Cabbage, 200 Yellow Bermuda, 300 
Crystal Wax Onion plants, $1 postpaid. Alice Camp- 
bell, Gr Grower, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

For One Dollar.—200 frostproof Cabbage, 
Bermuda, 200 Crystal Wax Onion plants, 
River Plant Farm, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Frostproof CabUage, Bermuda Onion | plants and “Col- 
lards, all $1 thousand. Prompt shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Acme Plant Co., "Quitman, Ga. 

Very fine Cabbage and ae te oo ee. 
ing varieties, postpaid: 500, H $1.75. 
$1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., ition, 

Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Fiat Dutch, Succession: 75c, 1,000; 5,000 or more, 65c, 
1,000. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 

FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 

SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE 

USE NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST 

GRADE IMPORTED SEED AND GUAR- 

ANTEE PLANTS TO BE SATISFAC- 
TORY ON ARRIVAL. 


ONION PLANTS, WAX OR YELLOWS: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1. POSTPAID. 6,000 WAX 
$3.80; 6,000 YELLOW $3.50 F.O.B. 


CABBAGE PLANTS: 200, 50c; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.50; POSTPAID. 3,000, $3.50 F.O.B.: 


WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS & 
SEED HOUSE, ASHERTON, TEXAS 


Spates select Crystal Wax Onion plants: 1,000, $1; 
6,000, $3.60; f.0.b. It pays to buy the best. Satis- 
feetien guaranteed on delivery. T. C. Warren, Grower, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas, 


Millions sremtorost Cabbage plants; nine varieties. 
Mailed ont 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1.000, 50. x- 

$7.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wal- 
ter ty ‘Tartan Ga. 


Pe oss Cabbage plants, grown o- Long ee | 
seed, $1.50 Bing thousand; delivered parcel ; St 
thousand, ; express collect; 10 thousand $7.50. Red- 

land land Farme,” Redland, G 

Frostproof | Cabbage plants, patios varieties. Large, 
open field grown, well rooted. 75c, 1,000. Bermuda 
Onion plants $1; Collards $1. Absolutely prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


pected eto ae EL 
4 Ww. ea a a leading var eties; 0) rr 
Crystal Wan and See : 

















~ 200 Yellow 
postpaid. 





Lead- 
Collect, 























Onions. We guarantee to 
Dlease you. * fellable® Plans Farm, Valdosta, 


abbage plants: 100, 35c; 
$1.75; postpaid. Crate 3,000 plants $3, f.0.b. ‘Devine. 
Onion plants: 100, 25c; 500, 1,000, $1; postpaid. 
Crate 6,000 plants $8.30, f.0.b. Devine. Plants guar- 
anteed to please you or money refunded. F. R. Briscoe, 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas, 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well rooted, from treated seeds. Cabbage 
fifty to bundle, moss to roots, beled with variety 
named. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, ee rer Early and Late Flat Dutch, post- 

50c; 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
‘Express collect: Serate twenty-five 
hundred, . Onions; Prizetaker, re. ae anc 
Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 80c; 1,00 $1.25; 
6,000, $6.50. Express collect: crate 6,000, $4. "50. Fuli 
count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write us for plant catalog. Union Plant Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Ark. 

KUDZU 

Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 

richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 


Hampton, Ga. 
FLOWERS 




















Field grown Budded Roses, number one quality, di- 


rect from our farm to you; one dozen postpaid, $5. 
Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to 
name. Write*for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- 
sery, Tyler, Texas. 


STRAWBERRY 


Missionary Strawberry plants: $2.50, 
ered. C. RB. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK 


and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


For Sale.—‘‘Rabbit-eye’’ Blueberry plants. 
8 weeks; very prolific; easy to grow, M. L. 
Hartford, Ala, 


Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to oni cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thom: asville, Ga. 


Pecan Trees.—Stuart, 
inspected. 3 to 5 feet, 5 
Clio Pecan Co., Clio, ey 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees for profit. 
exteremely low prices on first class trees. 
Farm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. 








1,000; deliv- 








Fruit 





Season 
Black, 








State 


Schley and Moneymaker. 
Write 


; 5 to 7 feet, T5c. 





Get our 
Cloverdale 





PECANS AND SATSUMAS 


Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 





Large stock, 


Fruit @rees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals- ts 
‘on- 


Best varieties. Prices right. lesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Place your order early and get the choice, healthy 
trees with plenty of roots. Write for price list today. 
H. H. Simmons, 17 N. Ocean St., Jacksonville, Morida. 

Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 

Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send oy free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, 














Prices Reduced.—Pecan Trees, Satsuma Oranges anid 
other standard fruits and ornamentals, Quality best. 
Properly grown. Prompt shipment. J. B, Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 

Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our catalog before you buy. Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala. 








ag & Mt org and Flat Dutch Cabbage r= 
> ae $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c 
1, Pi: p ‘planta, full ‘count and coumat ship: 
ments absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 


Special.—Large Stuart Pecan hen — to eight 
feet, 90c; —_ to ten feet, $1. than five 
trees. Satisfaction guaranteed. Miltedgeriie Nursery 
Company, Milledgeville, Ga. 





Frostproof’Cabbage (all varieties), ia Co meee. 
uda plants. Prepaid mail: » $1; 1 

$1.75. By bony i thousand; 3,000,” 4.50, Write 

us oes prtoen ee rge lots. Coleman Piant Farms, Tifton, 


Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 Dn 100 and up. 
Complete assortment ag berries, on 


trees, et cn 
free. Tennessee Nursery “Company, Bor r 10 . Clevelande 


Pecan Trees.—5 feet, 75c; Pears, 6 feet, 60c; Peaches, 
4 feet, 25c¢; Apples, 5 feet, 35¢; Plum, 4 feet, 40c; 
Cherry, 4 feet, 50c; Grape, All state 
inspected. Guaranteed stock now. Agents 
wanted. Rose Hill Nursery Co., Dozier, Ala, 


COTTON 
Piedmont Cleveland.—Record 80 bales on 10 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. Big boll, 45 per 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel 
Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Da 


ville, Ga. 
LESPEDEZA 











SEEDS 


BEANS 


Wanted.—Choice, recleaned Otootan, Biloxi, Laredo 
Soybean seed that will germinate 90 per cent. Send 
samples, quantity. and prices f.o.b. shipping point. 
Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 











COTTON 
ae and Half.—Catalog free. 
eatur, Ala. 


Jo 7 A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 





John M. Bligh, De- 





Korean Lespedeza seed for sale, Jas. Ant 


Bright ton, Tenn. re. 
OATS 
Fulghum, Appler, 
Cash with order. 


PEANUTS 


Peanuts.—Recleaned ; good for seed or roasting. 
White Spanish, $6 per hundred junds; A) 
ee pounds. rnold & 
a. 








Rustproof, Burt 


For seed, : 
Goff Mercantile ¢ 


bushel bag $5. 
Enterprise, Ala 








unner, 
land, Clio, 
Selected farmers’ stock for seed or renstiee. 
bama Runner variety, 100 pound bag $4. 
White Spanish, $5. Cash with order, "Cott 
cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 








Cook’s Selected Wilt Resistant.—Good size bolls, 
easy picked, % to inch staple. Large yields. $4.50 
bag 100 pounds. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile 


Co,, Enterprise, Ala. 





B L. MOSS’ 


PURE HALF-AND-HALF 
Experience convinces me this is the great- 
est money-making cotton in the world. 


Write for booklet and prices. 


B. L. MOSS, SOSO, MISS. 





3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. 
prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 


Heavy Fruiter, 
bolls weigh pound; 

rite for special 
Lavonia, Ga, 


PEAS 
Wanted.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans and Soyb 
Vv. BR. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 


Wanted.—Cowpeas. Immediate shipment. F. 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 


RYE 

Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5.65. Cash with order. 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

“WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 

Extra select hand saved Tom Watson Watern 
seed, 75¢ pound. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Fla, 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 

Grasses and other seed for pastures, hay, soils, 
let free. Lamberts, Darlington, 

Korean, Kobe, No. 76 and Common Lespedeza 
Free descriptive folder. Red Oak Farm, Covi 
Tennessee. 
































HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 
We do not buy gin run seed and ship them 
out as our improved Half and Half. We 
raise more Half and Half than anyone in 
the county. Write us for prices. 


JOHN A. PEDDY & SONS 
Henderson, Tenn. ~ 


Get your Big Boll Mebane cotton seed from North 
Texas for quick germination and early maturity. Bred 
and grown under state supervision. Ferris Watson, 
Breeder, Garland, Texas, 





HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed.— 
15-16 inch staple to 1 1-16 inch full, 37 to 40 per 
cent lint, depending upon varieties and strains, Early, 
prolific, prize winner, unsurpassed; backed by ten years 
of plant breeding. Fine fall for gathering. Write for 
catalog and money-back offer. Marett Farm & Seed 
Company, Westminster, 8. C 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 17 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 





Cotton Seed for Planting in 1929.—Write now for full 
information and prices on Cleveland Big Boll, Mixson’s 
Big Boll, Simpkins Big Boll, Faultless Bred King, 
Haif and Half and many others. Our North Carolina 
grown stocks aré early maturing productive types of 
these varieties. Due to excessive rain damage in many 
parts of the Cotton Belt the demand for seed will be 
greater than the supply. Order yours now 
Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 8. C. 
Department. 


Cotton Seed 





PLANT 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL 


Order direct from the originator. It makes more 
to the land and more at the gin. 40% lint. Ahead 
at practically all experiment stations and way ahead 
on 5-year average. Won for us the national prize 
in 19.9, $1,000.00 and a gold medal, for largest 
authentic yield ever produced (30 bales on 10 
acres). on first and éecond prizes, $1,000 
and $400, for largest yields on 5 acres in state 
contest in 1927. It will win a prize for you in 
increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton, easy pick- 
ed. Owing to length, strength and evenness of staple 
(one inch and better), brings 2 to 3 cents more. 
One to 9 bushels, bay 50 per bushel; 9 to 49, $2.25; 
50 or more, $2. Apply for prices on carloads. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Georgia 


Hardy spate seed,’ 98 pare. RY bushel ; 
Clover, 95% p $4.50. seed if not sat 
Geo, hewmen, “Concordia, i 





POULTRY AND EGGS | 


CHICK PROBLEM SOLVED 





Send you eggs; we will hatch them and 
turn chicks. Experienced operators, hi 
class incubator. Better and cheaper thes 
buying chicks. Open January 10. Writ 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
Collinsville, Ala. 





BABY CHICKS 


Baby chicks, 8c up. Leading breeds. 
lan, Gainesville, Ga 

Chicks 8¢ up. = book on raising poultry. 
State Hatchery, Talmo, Ga. 

Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Healthy; heaviest 
laying strains. prices. Illinois Hatch 
Metropolis, Til. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Lead 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Pa 
Kansas. 

1929 Chicks.—Big discounts. 
now for spring delivery. From n 
and state accredited flocks. 12 varieties. 8c u ’ 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 566, Clinton, Missourl, 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD~ 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


wed quality, service and prices are right. 
arred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hw 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand. Whi ; 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping# 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundr Ff 
$60 for five hundred; $120 per thousand) 
White Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $1 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred; 
per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Writ 
for our free catalog and instructive pou 
try book today. « 
WAYNE N. SHINN : 
Box I, LaPlata, Mo 


Buy Miller’s Missouri accredited baby chicks. 
leading varieties. bg weekly after Decem 
Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Useful catalog. 

colors free. The milter Hatcheries, Box 12, Lane 





Cc. T. M 














Easy terms. 0 
pedigreed sire Le 








Missouri. 


Tancred Chicks.—Blood tested by State; same 
of our contest pen. Breeders all vaccinated to if 
best of health. Our best pen headed by pedigreed 
298-309, $15 hundred. Live delivery postpaid, 
View Poultry Farm, Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 


Leghorn Chicks.—Chicks from blood tested, 
nested flocks. Tancred strains; sixteen cents 
one hundred and fifty dollars per thousand. Live 
livery guaranteed. enty per cent with order. | 
per cent discount for January and February 
placed before January 1, A. & M. 
Hatchery, Box B, Carrollton, Ga. 


Baby Chicks.—The famous ‘‘Eggline’’ quality. 
trically hatched. ‘‘Just a little better.” Reds, 
Wyandottes and Leghorns. All from heavy lay 
profit paying, farm raised stock. d 
certified and pedigreed. Sent c.o.d. 
for you pay. Ask us for free literature. 
Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. 
ed Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $13 
White Wrandottes Silver Laced Wyand 
ingtons, Heavy breeds assorted 
White horns, Browse Leghorns, Anconas, $1 
Shipments _now. paid, live delivery gua 
Woodlawn Hatcheries.” Box P, | Atlanta, 


BLACK SPANISH . 
Black Spanish. A. 8. Gray, Elkmont, Ala. 











ou 
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dred. 
Buff 
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= Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

Y: — 
Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. 
» Yoru 


2 Sipe c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm. Elmore, Minn. 
Ph a ugdred Hunting Hounds.—Real fur finders. Sold 


om iter prosperity for 
. mingham. Ala 


ember 29, 1928 


LEGHORNS 


Mature laying pullets, Single Comb White Leghorns, 
wood strain; large, thrifty, free range birds ee 50, 
pee Grove Poultry Farm, Robertsdale, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


75> Viymouth Rock puilets, 3 months old, ee pe seen 
min, $1 each. S&S. L. Spooner, Leeds, 


Barred Rocks, dark; have some 
fh quality. Trios from ten to fifty 
chings, Union Springs, Ala. 


TURKEYS 


and Bourbon Red 














surplus stock of very 
dollars, H. 








Bronze turkeys toms. PD. Neff 


tor Illinois. 
= 330 prize Goldbank 
at's Turkey Farm, Sonora, Ky. 
Bourbon Red turkeys. Toms $10; 
r G. B. Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 
turkeys from State Fair 
Rochelle, Texas. 
Exhibition quality; best breeding. 
Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
free of all disease. Seven 
ths cockerels, weigh pounds and up, $15 to $35: 
iets, 14 to 18 pounds, $8 to $15. All money refunded 
' express both ways if not satisfied. Walnutta Stock 
ms, Massilon, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
African Guineas, $2. Pekin ducks $2, 
Mrs. A. E. Harvey, Brewton, Ala. 


~ LIVESTOCK 


~~ DUROC-JERSEYS 


— 
Registered Durocs. Immune. Guaranteed. 
rms, Somerville, "Tenn. 


| Registered cholera immune” Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
i T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
ESSEX 
© Purebred registered big bone Black Essex 
© ton gua) anteed. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
4 0. 1. C. 


. C. hogs on time. Write for hog - 
R tors and most extensive breeders. L. B. 
58, Salem, Ohio. 





Bronze turkeys on approval 





hens $6, 87.50 





moth Bronze winners. 


Marion Williamson, 
= 
» Bronze Beauties 
UMatisfaction guaranteed. 
Prize winning 
Salreat size anc vitality; 





purebred 








White or $5 


trio. 








Wayside 











Satisfac 








Oriy 
Silver Co., . 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland China pigs, bred sows, 
F. Nance, Route 4, Paris, Tenn 

Polands.—Best breeding ; = litters. 
Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 
Poland Chinas.—Bred sows, 
pigs; unrelated pairs. Cholera 
A.. Weems, Union Springs, Ala. 


JERSEYS 
F peciet sred heifers and bull calves. Gardner Bros.» 
Auburn, Al: 








© Big Type serviceable 


rs. Jas. 
—_— 
S Recistered 
7 Reasonable. 
Bic Type 








open- and bred 
imnrune. 











PONIES 
ee : 
A Christmas present for the children crated and de- 
rei your nearest station in radius of 200 miles 
y, a beautiful 6 months old Shetland pony. 
Address Glenview Farm, Montgomery, Ala. 
p Harol Hall & Sons. Rt. 2. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Sargains to Close Qut.—Milk Goats, Shetland 
and Poland China hogs. Barbee Stock Farm, 
Ark. 











beauties. 





Write for price. Homer 


Collie pups; fine; 
need, Kt. 6. Troy 





Et - 
Hundr*| hunting hounds. Write for prices. Ramsey 


Supplies “4 “Cata- 
Illinois. 


sable with white 


K-48, Herrick, 


five dollars, Color, 
A Chas. Chapman, Rt. 6, Elberton, Ga, 


Coon, opossum, skunk, rabbit hounds; black ‘tans, 


ticks, redbones, Cheap; trial. Joe Sarver, Herrick, 
- inois. 


igreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $18. 


e. Kaskennels, 


Collie pups, 
Stripes ind tips 














Shipped for trial. Literature free. Write 


X2, Herrick, Illinois. 
DOG REMEDIES 


Dixie 1 Kennels 








If you believe the paper is as good 
as we think it is, be sure to keep 
your eye open for a little crossmark 
(X). If your subscription has ex- 
pired you'll find it right on the heels 
of the address that brought the pa- 
per to you. And you know your ad- 
dress is always to the left at the top 
of the front page. Here's the way 

little crossmark will look when 
your paper :— 


X 





it finds its 


S M SMITH 
WINNSBORO LA 
291962-MAR 1928 


If the crossmark gets up there 
with your adddress, it means that 
your subscription has run out and if 
you don’t renew promptly you'll fail 
to get your paper. So many of our 
readers have been disappointed at 
thissing one or more copies of The 
Progressive Farmer by not sending 
in their renewal when it’s due that 
we are taking the easy way of warn- 
ing you when your subscription 
should be renewed. 


way to 





WE HOPE YOU WON'T MISS A COPY 


E THINK we're publishing a good ‘paper. 
forever trying to make it better. In 
good that you won't want to miss a single copy. 


But even at that we're 


fact, we want to make it so 


Don't take the trouble to write. 
Just fill out the order blank we are 
sticking in your paper, pin a dollar 
bill to it and mail it today at our 
risk. That will bring the paper to 
you for two years. 

Or— 

Tell friends and neighbors 
about The Progressive Farmer. Get 
their subscriptions* for one year at 
50-cents and we will renew your sub- 
scription for one whole year, without 
cost to you. Get a subscription for 
two years at $1 and we will renew 
your own subscription for two whole 
years without cost to you. 


you 


For our part we pledge ourselves 
to do our level best to make the 
paper so good that your neighbor 
will want to come and thank you 
for having induced him to subscribe. 


But—whatever you do, see that 
your own subscription is renewed 
promptly so you won't miss a single 
issue. 




















READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week, Read 1, 2, and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation. 


OR the week, December 30-January 


all imterested persons are asked to 


read 1,2, and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation. The following interesting ques- 
tions will be amswered in this reading and may be considered as review ques- 


tions at the end of the week:— 


1. Quote J John 1-7. How 
plain loving one another? (I John 
426-12.) 

2. Explain II John. To whom was it 
written and what is its main thought? 
Explain III John. To whom was it writ- 
ten and what is its main thonght? 

3. How does Jude exhort to faith, 
warn against false teachers? 

4. To whom is Revelation written? Name 
the seven churches of Asia. 

5. Describe the first vision, the 
the sealed book, and the Lamb. 
and 5.) Describe the second vision, 
seven seals. (Rev. 6-8.) How were 
servants of God sealed? 


does Tohn ex- 
3711-24; 


and 


throne, 
(Rev. 4 
the 
the 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


vision, the sound- 
(Rev. 8-11.) 


6. Describe the third 
ing of the seven trumpets. 

7. Describe the fourth vision, salvation, 
the seven mystic figures. (Rev. 12-14.) 
Quote Revelations 14:13; 15:3, 4. 

&. Describe the fifth vision, the 
golden bowls of the wrath of God. 
15 and 16.) 

9. Describe the fall of Babylon and 
heaven's joy. (Rev. 18.) Describe the 
sixth vision, the Hallelujah, and the vision 
of the Word. (Rev. 19.) 

10. Describe the seventh vision, a new 
heaven and a new earth, and a river and 
tree of life. (Rev. 21 and 22.) Quote Reve- 


latiom 22:13-17. 


seven 
(Rev. 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








- Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
Ineiwding terrible Bed ange or money refunded. 

paid. one dollar. H. G. Hastings Company, 
_ Beedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FARM MACHINERY 
Ditcher. Basy draft and handling 
you. Write Turner, Box 1096, 








Terrace with Cook 





te HONEY 


© New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of six 5- 
a sons, $2.95; five gallons, $5.25; ten gallons, 

of six 5-pound cans comb Honey, $8.95. 
Coast Ree Co., Houma, La. 


Si KODAK FINISHING 
Trial Offer.—Send 15¢ with any size roll film for 
m glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 
Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5c, 
t service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
ham, Ala 
© High Class “Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
ingham, Ala. 
Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
ent, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
sf ite aes Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 


our 











6c. 
Bir- 

















Caro- 


itents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South 
Regi 58 Bidg., 


n), istered Patent Lawyer, 2 McGill 
ington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





TOBACCO 


“best grade ; guaranteed. ~ Chew 
Smoking 10, $1.50 Pipe 
Pay when received. Valley 


= itural “Leaf Tobac 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 
free Cigars: 50, $1.75. 
Farmers, Murray, Ky. 

Toliacco.—Sweetieaf smoking, 12 pounds $1.40; 
ing, 12 pounds $1.90 Se cigars: 50, $1.50: twists 
40, $2.40; plugs: 40, $2.40; lie sizes. pounds bag 
smoking, $2.40. Farmers League, Watervaliey, Ky. 


WANT TO BUY 


Pipes, et 
Ark. 





chew 





Tomahaw ks, Send 


Dardanelle, 


aereheae ds, 
Daniel, 


Indian 
for list. H. 





HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


LLL > 





Good Georgia farm, priced to sell. Sargain Turner, 


Box 1096 Birmingham, Ala. 


Men Wanted.—We pay 
ville. Let us train you to be an 
mechanic and get a good job for you, The vost to 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


your railroad fare to Nash 
expert automobile 


AS Pa ott ttt 





AGENTS WANTED 


Ta ae 


Concord 


Vee 


Fruit Trees for Sale. or wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concor 

Sell Fruit Trees and ceaemeniats og Griffin Nur- 
ries. A. J, Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga. 








overnment 


>, let Mr. Oxment help you qualify for a 
month. Write. netruction 


3 $125-$250 Ozment 


3 
5 u, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flevor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 





SPRAY MATERIAI!S 
_ Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulpbur 
Syeution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices. 
bg. W. Woolfolk Co Fort Valley, Ga. 
’ SYRUP 
Beato flavored Sugar Cane: 
| $20; cash with order. 








ee best grade; 35-gaTion 
» Goff Mercantile Co., 
te Briss Ala. 
F* Hh. = 
TOBACCO 
Good smoking tobacco, 10 pounds $1.50. Chewing, 
pounds 50. Send no money, pay when received. 
free. Albert Ford, Paducah, Ky. 
pacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
#3 $1.50; 10, $2.75, Smoking 20¢ pound. ‘Homer 
Sharon, Tenn. 
nteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
10, #2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
Bardwell, Ky. 








be, Agent, 





nited Farmers, 


Soaps, Extracts, 


We start you without a dollar. 
Car- 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. eapeeionce unnecessary. 
nation Co., 2520, St. Lovie, Mo 


We pay $48.00 a week fates sh auto 
introduce our Soap and Wa r Pow ‘er 
Company, Dept. A- 79, C tiene wa Falls 


$50 v wee ly selling Shirts No 
needed. Commissions in adyanc 


experience 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, York 


Three guaranteed yg Dresses $1.50. seats 
store prices. €15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dent. D502. “a3 w. 


$75 Weekly.—Man or woman wanted with ambition 
and industry, to distribute Rawleigh’s household prod- 
ucts to steady users. Fine openings near you. We 
train and help you so you can make up to $100 a week 
or more. No experience necessary. Pleasant, profitable, 
Renited work. Write today. W. Rawleigh Co., 
Dept. L-53. Memphis, Tenn. 





end expenses to 
Buss- Beach 
Wis 


Agents.— 


"New 





Superior, Chicago, 





| ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dilie Oo. 

















girl o’ 
crop. Who 
jug full?” 


One thing’s certain—th’ 
worryin’ abou th’ mi 
calls th’ ole sayin’, “Not by a 


stletoe 


that we 
One o 
long 


Th’ trouble with lots o’ us is pre- 
pare fer th’ best instead o’ th ‘worst. 
th’ finest accomplis! 
story si 


’ 
ments is makin’ a 


short. 


ean 


HE corn crop this year is estimated 

as 1047 per cent of the vield last 
year. Cotton is 107.7 per cent compared 
to last year. 





FINISHING 


VELOX Quality Prints 
4c, 5c and 6c each 


FREE —Send one nega- 


tive for sample of our New 
Velox Finish. 


“LOLLARS” 
Box 2622 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Matthews 
Milk 
( Maker 


meets al] the requirements of a balanced ration 
for your dairy cows. Its formula has been 
carefully worked out by experienced dairy 
Write for prices. 


experts. 
‘Poultry Feeds p 
Our “Game Cock” scratch feed VY 

Geo. B. Matthews & Sons, Inc. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


and EGG LAYING MASH will 
CONDON’S GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

4 Money-Maker. 


produce eggs when your neigh 
have none. 


bors 


Quick ship- 











larger profits 

buy our  Tancre? 

Chicks carrying “4 324-ea¢ 

blood, 90° of ‘all males used thi 

year carry one-half 324 egg blood. Order 

“<I NOW for future delivery. $15 per hundred, 2 
a chick deposit will book your order. Circular free 


BRANCH & BRANCH. CULLMAN. ALA. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C.0.D. CHICKS—Barron or Tancred Leghorns, Parks’ 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Byers’ Orpingtons, 
Fishel Wyandottes. Catalogue free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, MATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers an 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 


of chicks, pulleta, cockerels. 
Riverside Hateheries, R.F.D. 4-B, 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Ccckerels; tloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free, 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 


Soop CHICKS. C.0.D. sce the chicks 


Pure-bred. W 
Rocce teens eaeis seme Bat 
ank this city. 
KENTUCKY HAT HATCHERY,352W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 


_ 











Knoxville, Tenn. 























PUREBRED POULTRY 


"WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, , ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now eo spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 29 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices, 
GEORGE FERRIS. 980 Usion. 





DUI2AHODAUY 
TY DA 






































¢PROFESSIONAL buyers for big 

business institutions have to know 
value. They spend millions of dollars 
and they must get their money’s worth. 
That’s what they get paid for. 


To know value, these men must 
study constantly, read catalogues and 
specifications, collect samples. Guess- 
ing loses money and they cannot afford 
to take a chance. 


The American farmer and his wife 
are buyers on a large scale. The total 
purchases of the largest business insti- 
tutions are dwarfed in comparison 
. with the purchases of farmers. Goods 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars 



































are bought every year—equipment, 





machinery, foods, clothing, shoes, 
building material, paint,—what is there that the 
farmer doesn’t buy? 


Know what you are buying. Don’t guess or take 
achance. Buy goods that you are sure of. Deal 
with manufacturers whose aim and basic policy is 
to supply quality at fair price. 


Study catalogs, circulars and specifications. Send 
for samples. Watch demonstrations. Be an educa- 
ted buyer trained to get value for your money. 


As you study values you will develop a deep respect 
for trade-marks, the manufacturers’ symbols of good 


faith.. You will appreciate the manufacturer who 
has devoted his life and his fortune to building qual- 
ity and service into his goods. Price will become 
secondary, quality everything. 


A good place to begin studying quality is in 
the advertising columns of this paper. Here you 
find sound, tried concerns who not only have 
something good to sell, but who are willing to 
place their story before the public. An advertised 
product must be good. The advertisers in the 
columns of this paper are sound and trustworthy 
and their goods give you your money's worth. 





The Advertisements in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Offer Quality, Dependability and a Square Deal 








—— 
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